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THE FORERUNNER OF HIGHER STANDARDS 


REGG TYPING 


By SoRelle and Smith 


HIS brand-new series of typing texts makes it possible for you to place 
today’s pedagogy and today’s business customs by the side of every 


typewriter in your classroom. 


Gregg Typing contains just what you have been looking for in your ideal 
typing text. We give just a few of the outstanding features— 


1. The keyboard is covered in the first eight lessons. This one feature 
alone will “sell” the book to you. Yet, it is but indicative of the newer 
pedagogy and timesaving methods that are the foundation of every 
one of the assignments in Gregg Typing. 


Words are introduced in Lesson 2; phrases in Lesson 4; sentences in 
Lesson 6; paragraphs in Lesson 10; and letters in Lesson 26. Higher 
standards of achievement decidedly, yet perfectly possible of attain- 
ment with the pedagogy of Gregg Typing. 


The text matter is practically self-instructive, with supplementary 
material provided for three levels of individual accomplishment. A 
tremendous aid to the busy teacher with large classes. 

The lessons are accurately timed and arranged in budgets. 


The five texts in the new Gregg Typing series are: 


Gregg Typing, Book I 
$1.20 


Completes the entire cycle of typing theory 
180 periods of intensive skill-building exer 
cises and projects applying this skill to all 
forms of modern typing 


Gregg Typing, Book II 
$1.20 


The advanced course, containing a second 
cycle of applied typing skill on a higher 
level of accomplishment than the first cycle 
in Book I. An outstanding feature of this 
book is a series of 18 practical typing jobs, 
each requiring five periods to complete. The 
student who completes Book II may truth- 
fully say to his first employer “I am an ex- 
perienced typist,” for his skill will be that of 
an experienced typist and he will have been 
trained on the best models of typed forms 
that can be collected from the modern busi- 
ness office 


Gregg Typing, Complete Course 
$1.50 


Books I and II bound under one cover. This 
complete course will be greatly appreciated 
by those schools desiring an economical text 
for the complete typing course 


Gregg Typing, College Course 
In preparation 


For use in private schools and public institu 
tions of higher learning where a mature and 
briefer treatment of the subject is desired 
Subject matter entirely different from that in 
the other texts of the series. 


Gregg Typing, Intensive Course 
In preparation 


A highly intensified course for evening 
school, part-time, and other short courses 


BETTER TEXTS MEAN BETTER STANDARDS 


Let Gregg Typing bring your classroom achievements to new high levels 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
SYDNEY 
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‘New Books ix 


Business Training 


OFFICE PRACTICE 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 

McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING (Third Edition) 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 

RETAIL SELLING 


Examination copies sent on request 


South-Western Publishing Company 


526 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


- « AT LAST « + 


0A series of JuNior HiGgH SCHOOL SCIENCE textbooks with one- 


cycle approach developed by units of instruction—each vol ime 
distinct and separate in content. Easy to teach. 


THE CORWIN SCIENCE SERIES 


By Walling Corwin, San Diego High School, and Mrs. Mae Walling Corwin, 
Phineas Banning Jr.—Sr. HiGH SCHOOL, Los ANGELEs. 
7TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING—HYGIENE 450 Paces Price $1.68 
8TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF PLANT & ANIMAL LIFE—BIOLOGY .. . . 650 Paces Price $1.72 
9TH GRADE—SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY & INVENTION—PHYSICAL SCIENCE . . 750 Paces PRIce $1.80 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A new approach—non-overlapping content. 4. The illustrations and contents are absolutely up-to- 

Perfect development of the unit system of instruction. date. 1931. : 

5. The book has reinforced binding, clear type—large 
and restful to the eye. The cover cloth is an at- 

Easy to teach. ‘“‘Things to Do”’ for every — tractive green, stamped in colors. 


snetmcneneanetn 6 - a 
COPIES SENT FREE ON EXAMINATION—ORDER NOW 
ee oe a — 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


P. S. The Corwins are also authors of “JUNIor HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE,” now in its fourth print- 
ing in two years. An easy, teachable book for the seventh grade, based on the unit system of 
instruction. 450 pages, illustrated. Price $1.60. 


Adopted in San Francisco, Oakland, Palo Alto, Richmond. Denver, Colo.; Selma, Ohio; Childs, Pa., and ether places. 


The language is simple yet technically correct. 
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An International Conference 


Harotp Corrin, Honolulu 


AWAITI in 1932! 
That is the goal of educators, many of 


whom are now planning on the regional conven- 
tion as a splendid opportunity for “discovering” 
or re-visiting the Hawaiian Islands and for com- 
bining vacation and study. The first regional 
conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations will be held at Honolulu, July 


25-31, 1932. 


Hawaii's summer vacation colony always em- 
braces a large number of educators: school 
teachers on a holiday; university professors on 
sabbatical leave; research scholars who find the 
Islands a splendid laboratory for many lines; 
professors and their families seeing the world; 
school executives, vacation-bent; floating uni- 
versities; student tours. 


Many members of the teaching fraternity 
have been in Hawaii—practically all of the 
others have plans or dreams of going there 
“some time.” Now that a major conclave of 
educators has been scheduled for the Islands, 
the golden opportunity—the right time to go— 
is at hand, and from California to New York 
steamer-trunks are being dusted off for the trek 
to the “Paradise of the Pacific.” 


The Honolulu hosts are also planning on 
representation from foreign countries — Aus- 
tralia, Japan and China—and possibly others. 


The Hawaiian Islands usually have been rep- 
resented at N. E. A. conferences with strong 
delegations. For several years there has been 
talk of bringing one of the meetings to Hono- 
lulu. Now that the dates have been settled, the 
educators of Hawaii are going forward with 


Waikiki Beach, 
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on the island of Oahu, is one of the world’s most famous and delightful playgrounds 


convention plans to make the spirit of Hawaiian 
hospitality one of the keynotes of the meeting 


The selection of Honolulu as the convention 
city for this regional conference has been ap- 
plauded by many leaders. 


ILLIAM K. KILPATRICK, professor 
\ \ of education at the Columbia University 
teachers college, said: 


I can think of few places in the world more 
suitable for a regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations than Hono- 


lulu. 


The islands are most beautiful, the region in 
and about Honolulu abounds in the most mar- 
velous flowers and trees. The surrounding moun- 
tains afford most beautiful drives. The bathing 
is famous the world over. 

The climate is delightful beyond belief. The 
many nationalities that live together in Hawaii 
make it peculiarly a suitable meeting-place for 
international groups. 

No other place known to me can equal Hono- 
lulu in attractiveness for such a conference. 


The University of Hawaii summer session 
will co-ordinate its program to fit in with the 
conference, by offering a school of Pacific and 
Oriental affairs from June 29 to August 9. It 
is expected that many of the convention dele- 
gates will also avail themselves of this educa- 
tional opportunity on the one Hawaiian trip. 
The University of Hawaii summer school has 
always attracted a large mainland enrollment. 


This year the international note will pre- 
dominate in the school. The faculty, under the 
direction of Dr. Charles E. Martin of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, will be drawn from sev- 
eral nations bordering the Pacific ocean. Stu- 
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Japanese people comprise the bulk of Hawaii's population, 
and most of the school children are of Asiatic parentage. 


dents are expected to come from many of the 
Pacific countries. 


The Carnegie Foundation has contributed to 
the support of this school, and a number of the 


presidents of mainland 


universities, including 
Robert G. Sproul of the University of Califor- 
nia, and R. B. von KleinSmid of the University 
of Southern Arnold Bennett 


Hall of the University of Oregon, have prom- 


California, and 


ised their enthusiastic co-operation. 


However, most of those attending the con- 


vention or the summer school, or both, will 
keep in mind the copy book warning about 
“all work and no play” and there will be the 
usual quota of Hawaiian good times between 


sessions and between classes. 


In fact Hawaii is one of the few places where 
students from educational institutions elsewhere 
can obtain regular university credits for having 
a good time! Practically all of the student tours 
and floating colleges 


give credits for the 


Hawaiian sojourns or field courses, as they have 
undisputed educational value. 


Governor Lawrence M. Judd of the Territory 
of Hawaii has displayed a real interest in the 
plans for the 1932 meeting, and Hawaii's former 
governor, Wallace R. Farrington, is chairman 
of the general Honolulu committee for the con- 
ference. 


The Governor Assures Help 


I was keenly interested when the move was 
started to secure the regional conference of the 
World Federation, Governor Judd told his Ter- 
ritorial department of education. And it is grati- 
fying to know that the been 
definitely assured for July, 1932. I take this op- 
portunity to assure the Hawatt Education Asso- 


convention has 


ciation and its convention guests of the interest 
and support of all 


agencies in the effort to make the results of this 


Territorial governmental 


conference of outstanding and permanent value 


VER since the days when Californians sent 

their children to the Islands in sailing 
ships to study at Punahou School (founded in 
1841) the Territory of Hawaii has not only 
kept up with the times but has pioneered in 
the matter of education. 


Convention delegates will find in the Hawaiian 
Islands modern school systems and fine educa- 
tion plants. There are 181 public schools and 
69 private total of 
3144 instructors. The public school enrollment 
is 73,180; and there are more than 11,000 stu- 


institutions employing a 


dents in the private schools. 

To quote Governor Judd again: 

The government of Hawaii is proud of tts pub- 
lic school system and of its splendid professional 
staff of teachers. 


Isles of Paradise 


Carothers’ “Isles of Paradise” is a book- 
passport that will take the teacher, her 
pupils and her family to that magical South 
Sea island world, where lived that “Lover 
of Mankind,” Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Price anywhere $3.00 postpaid. 


Attractive holiday rates on two or more 
copies can be secured direct from the 
author and publisher, Alva Carothers, 
1429 Chino St., Santa Barbara, California. 











In December will be held the two 
largest conventions of teachers—one in 
the northern part of the state at Oakland 


and the 


other in the south at Los 


Angeles. 

The attendance at the Oakland meet- 
ing will be about 10,000; at the Los An- 
geles meeting about 20,000. Both are 
really great gatherings and mean much 
to the business interests of the two cities. 
These teachers must be housed and fed. 
Attendance at a convention always means 
new clothes and other essentials. 

To the teachers from outside the two 
cities, who will attend these two meet- 
ings, I wish to offer a suggestion: 

In preparation for your trip to Oakland 
or to Los Angeles, as the case may be, 
first visit your local stores and see what 
they have to offer you. Most stores these 
days, even in the smaller towns, carry a 
good line of up-to-date merchandise. It 
is to your interest to first patronize the 
stores in your community. 


If, after visiting your local stores you 
cannot find what you want, then read the 
advertisements in the December number 
of the Sierra Educational News in which 
the merchants invite you to visit their 
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A Personal Message from the 


Advertising Department 


stores. These merchants are paying real 
money for this advertising and they are 
entitled to 
patronage. 


your consideration and 

It goes without saying that the stores 
of Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Hollywood carry high-class, up-to- 
the-minute merchandise, the superior of 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
city of the United States. 

All of you will necessarily have to se- 
cure housing accommodations. The hotels 
advertised in the December number of the 
Sierra Educational News are recom- 
mended to you. The restaurants adver- 
tised in the same issue of the magazine 
will give you good food and courteous 
treatment. 

Whenever you patronize any of the 
firms advertised in the Sierra Educational 
News you will be doing a favor to your 
magazine if you will mention that you 
saw their advertisements in it. 

The coming year will be a good year 
for your magazine if you will follow out 
these suggestions. 

Thank you. 

Ropert W. SPANGLER 

Advertising Manager 








XHIBITORS 


at the 


OAKLAND CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
December 21 to 23, 1931 


Cordially invite the teachers of the Bay Section to visit their exhibit booths 
| and see the latest offerings in school books and school equipment. 


The advertisements of these exhibitors will be found in the December 
number of the Sierra Educational News. 
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Exhibitors at Bay Section 
Meeting 


The Advertising Department of the Sierra 
Educational News will have charge of the com- 
mercial exhibit at the Oakland Civic Auditor- 
ium during the Bay Section California Teachers 
Association meeting December 21-23. 

At this meeting several of the advertisers in 
the Sierra Educational News will show their 
school books and school equipment so that the 
teachers may, with the least effort and no loss 
of time, get a first hand view of the latest edu- 
cational material. This is really an exceptional 
opportunity for the teachers and it will be time 
well spent visiting the exhibit hall before, after 
and during the intermission of, the convention. 


A partial list of the exhibitors is given below. 


This only covers reservations made to October 
15. There will be about twice this number be- 
fore the registration closes. A complete list up 
to November 15 will be published in the Decem- 
ber number. 


Tell these exhibitors you saw their ad in the 
December number of the Sierra 
News: 


Educational 


Atlas Educational Films 

American Book Company 

Beckley, M. H. E. 

Boeing School of Aeronautics 

Bright, Vera Jones 

California Dairy Council 

California Fruit Juice Co. 

California School of Arts & Crafts 
Crabtree Travel Bureau 

Ginn and Company 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

Lasher, Ltd., Phil 

Macmillan Company 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Multistamp Company 

Owen, F. A. 
Pacific Greyhound 

Palmer, A. N. Company 
Quarrie, W. F. & Co. 
Rand McNally Company 
Row, Peterson & Company 


Publishing Company 


Scribner’s Sons, Charles 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Spencer Lens Company 
Southwestern Publishing Company 
Woodstock Typewriter Company 
World Book Company 


Bay Section Teachers 


Who Will Attend the Oakland Convention 


Week of December 21 


Alameda County 

(County districts including Albany 
and Piedmont) 569 

Alameda City 285 
Berkeley 963 
Oakland 1935 

Contra Costa County including Richmond 

Lake County . 

Marin County including San Rafael. 

San Francisco city and county. 

San Mateo County 


Santa Clara County (does not include San 
Jose as San Jose has already held their 
Institute) 


Solano County including Vallejo. 


Total number of teachers attending the 
Bay Section Institute to be held in 
Oakland, December 21, 22 and 23. 


Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CatiFoRNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Company's 20 Hotels in the Middle West and 

Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 
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A World Hero Passes 


Roy W. CLoup 


AVID STARR JORDAN has joined the 
innumerable company. His urn will read 
“Born January 


1931.” 


19, 1951—Died September 19, 


The influence of his life will go on for ages 
through the University which he built. 


From October 1, 1891, when Stanford Uni- 
versity began its great work until the day of his 
death Dr. Jordan was a real part of the institu- 
tion. Until 


that time 


1913 he was the president; from 
until last month he was chancellor 
and chancellor emeritus. 
figure of history. 


Now he has become a 


Not alone in the administration of the Uni- 
versity was Dr. Jordan known to the world. 
He was an author of ability. He was an advo- 
cate of peace. He was the leader of the teachers 
of America as President of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Renowned as he was as an administrator Dr. 
Jordan’s greatest work was as a teacher. Thou- 
sands of men and women went out of his 
classes, enlightened, refreshed and enthused by 
the real truths of life which he 


plain and simple way. 


gave in his 


Leland Stanford, Jr., was born in Sacramento, 
California, May 14, 1868. He died in Florence, 
Italy, March 13, 1884. He was the only child of 
Leland and Jane Lathrop Stanford. 


On the death of their son, Senator Stanford 
told his wife that the boys and girls of California 


should be better 


children. On November 14, 
1885, they founded Stanford University. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Jordan, president of 
Indiana University, was offered the presidency 
of the University that was soon to become a 
factor in the educational history of the west. 
He accepted the offer and coming to California, 
outlined the program for the building of the 
plant, began the organization of the faculty and 
prepared the courses of instruction. 

Dr. Jordan associated with himself at Stan- 
ford the pick of the scholars of the country. 
Through good times and through the days of 
adversity he was the 


guiding spirit of the 


University. 


David Starr Jordan was a big man physically 


as well as mentally. He was simple in his man- 
ners and habits. He was the friend of every 
student. He influenced their lives by the life he 
lived. 

wrote in 
story of his life. They are 


Two lines he 1921 really tell the 


“Lo, I have dwelt with Thee, Lord, day by day, 
I could do no more, through all Eternity!” 


Several years ago Dr. Jordan began to break 
in his physical strength. The past two years as 
an invalid he has had the faithful ministrations 
of his wife and the companionship of the old 
friends who had been on the “Farm” with him 
so many years. 

His death will be the breaking of the tie that 
has bound thousands of alumni to their Alma 
Mater. His life will ever be the influence which 
will keep them true to principles which he 
exemplified. 
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California Teachers Association 


Minutes of Meeting, Board of Directors, 
October 5, 6, 1931 


pee E Board of Directors, California Teach- 


ers Association, met at Riverside Mission 


Inn, Monday, October 5, 1931. and in adjourned 
session on Tuesday evening, October 6, all 
members being present. 

President Gwinn called the Monday meeting to 
order at 3:40 o’clock p. m. On motion of Mr. 
Edwards, seconded by Mr. Cook, the minutes of 
the August meeting of the Board were approved. 

The financial report was received, and after 
discussion as to its various items, was ordered 
filed. 

A letter from Charles H. Williams, Secretary 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, concerning dues, was considered. On 
motion of Mr. Bush, seconded by Mrs. Jones, 
the Secretary was instructed to pledge $50 as 
dues for the coming year. 

The terms as Council members of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the various sections of 
California Teachers Association and the presi- 
dents of the affiliated organizations, were con- 
sidered. Because of the fact, 


(1) That these presidents and_ secretaries 
serve during the year following their election 
to office, and 


(2) Because a number of them begin office 
before the December Council meeting and com- 
plete their term before the following December 
meeting and 


(3) Because of the further fact that they are 
not council members during the first part of 
their term and hold over until after the com- 
pletion of their term of office, 


It was the opinion of the Board that the term 
as council members should begin immediately 
upon election and terminate upon the completion 
of the term of office in the section or affiliated 
organization. 


A resolution sent to California Teachers Asso- 
ciation by the San Francisco Federation of 
Teachers concerning statements of J. Emmett 
McNamara, chairman of the committee on 
Americanization, at the state meeting of the 
American Legion at Long Beach, was read. 

The resolution alleges that Mr. McNamara 
made certain statements, which if true, would 
indicate that there are teachers in California 
who are not teaching the principles of American 
patriotism. Mrs. Jones reported that she had 
been informed that at a recent meeting of War 
Mothers at Long Beach, similar statements had 
been made. 


Mr. Cook moved that the Secretary ask the 
proper officials of these two organizations for 
Statements as to the authenticity of these re- 
ports. If the reports are found correct and 
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evidence can be given to substantiate the state- 
ments, the Association should use every method 
to remedy the condition. Mr. Givens seconded 
the motion, which was carried. 


Unemployment of teachers was the next mat- 
ter of consideration. Mr. Bush, Chairman of 
the Committee on Employment, reported pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held in Los Angeles 
at which Mr. Kersey and the Southern Califor- 
nia Committee had made recommendations. 


Mr. Gwinn then gave an account of the meet- 
ing of the Northern California Committee held 
in Sacramento. 


C. T. A. Study of Teacher Unemployment 


The Secretary suggested that as soon as data 
now being secured by E. H. Staffelbach, Direc- 
tor of Research, had been completed. the differ- 
ent cities and counties of the state be requested 
to care for as many of the unemployed within 
their areas as would be possible. 


He believed that an attempt on the part of 
California Teachers Association to secure funds 
with which to give unemployment relief would 
meet with small response. Practically all of the 
local teachers associations of the state are car- 
ing for special problems. 


It would be extremely hard to get enough 
financial assistance to be of any real service to 
those who are not now employed. Mr. Givens 
supported the Secretary’s statement and re- 
ported that in Oakland the teachers are doing 
their full duty. Mr. Cook gave a similar report 
for Sacramento. 


Mr. Stewart then made the motion that 
the Section Secretaries should be instructed 
to (1) notify all county and city superinten- 
dents within their sections, of deserving teachers 
who are in real need, and (2) ask that they be 
assisted by special or temporary appointments. 


Mr. Givens moved to amend that the State 
Secretary also urge the sections to assist in 
every way. The amendment and the original 
motion were carried. 


Mr. Bird asked that the addresses of any 
teachers in San Luis Obispo county be sent to 
him and on the suggestion of Mr. Givens, it was 
ordered that the addresses should be sent to the 
various county superintendents. 


A request of the Southern Section, California 
Teachers Association, that the name of the 
Association be changed to the “California Edu- 
cation Association’ came before the meeting. 

The Secretary explained that such a proposal 
would necessitate the securing of the written 
approval of more than half the members of 
Cc. T. A. The President then suggested that the 
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matter should be given consideration at the 
next meeting of the Council. 

New forms of taxation and an initiative pro- 
posal on financing education to be submitted to 
the people of California were discussed. It was 
suggested that the Secretary make an historical 


review of California Teachers Association 


attempts to secure new forms of revenue. 


Personal Income Tax Favored 


It was further 


Teachers 


that California 
endeavor to work with 
the Real Estate Board, the Farm Bureau and 


suggested 
Association 


other organizations desiring tax revisions, in 
order that an initiative petition may be brought 
before the people, looking towards the adoption 
of the personal income tax as a source of state 
revenue for schools. 


At this point Mr. Cook asked to be excused 
in order that he might take the night train for 
Sacramento. 


The time for the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors and Council meeting at Los 
was presented. On motion of Mrs. Jones, 
onded by Mr. Givens, the meeting of the Board 
of Directors was set for Friday, December 4, 
and the meeting of the State Council in 
Angeles on Saturday, December 5, 1931. 
motion was carried. 


Angeles 


sec- 


Los 


The 


Mr. Givens then spoke relative to an initiative 
proposal governing the adoption of school text- 
books. 


The Secretary next read a report from Arthur 


Gould, Chairman of the California Teachers 
Association Committee orn Textbooks, and a 
letter from State Superintendent Kersey to Mr 
Gould as chairman of the Textbook Committee 


Mr. -Stewart felt that California Teachers 
Association should subordinate all activities to 


the more important task, the revision of taxes 


After an hour’s discussion, Mr. Bush moved 
that an adjourned meeting be set for 9 o’clock 
p. m. Tuesday, October 6, at which no matter 
other than textbooks should be discussed. The 
motion was carried. 


The adjourned meeting on Tuesday night, 
was regularly called to order at 9:10 o’clock by 
President Gwinn. 
were present. 


All members except Mr. Cook 


The letter from Mr. Kersey to Mr. Gould and 
the report of Mr. Gould as chairman of the 
Textbook Committee were re-read by the Secre- 
tary. 


At the request of President Gwinn, Mr. Ker- 
sey appeared before the Board and outlined the 


present status of the textbook situation and 
asked that no definite action be taken by the 


Board. 


Questions were asked of the State Superin- 


tendent, who, after answering them, withdrew 


as other matters concerning the Superinten- 


dents Convention demanded his attention. 


After a full discussion of all phases of the 
problem, it was the decision of a majority of the 
3oard that the whole matter be passed back 
to the Committee for further study and advice. 

Mrs. Jones moved this procedure, which was 
seconded by Mr. Bush. The motion prevailed. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Roy W. CLoup 


State Executive Secretar) 


California's School Attendance 


ViERLING Kersey, State Superintendent 


Average daily attendance, 1930-31, and per- 
centage of increase over 1929-30 by divisions of 
the state school system. 


Average % of 
daily 
attendance 
1930-31 


increase 
over 
1929-30 


Divisions of the 


State School System 


Elementary schools, including 
grades seven and eight in 
junior high schools 


High schools, including grades 
nine and ten in junior high 
schools and junior college 
courses in high schools 


District junior colleges 


Total 934.570 


RINCIPAL Ross Stephens of the Modoe Union 
High School of Alturas that the 
Modoc Union High School with ten teachers is 
100% in C, T. A. membership for 1932. 

The new branch school in New Pine Creek 
also 100%. 


reports 


is 
Although the New Pine Creek branch 
high school is located in Modoe county, its post 
office address is New Pine Creek, Oregon. It is 


one of the most northerly schools of California 


Last year the New 
Association had 1% members than the 
100% of its Every public § school 
teacher of the state was a member of the state 
association and enough others interested in edu- 
cation enrolled to make the enrollment just 
101% of the teacher population of the state. 

Charles B. Dyke is the state 
is to be congratulated upon the 
the New Jersey teachers. 


Jersey 
more 
teachers. 


State Teachers 


secretary. He 
fine spirit of 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Riverside Convention 
Roy W. CLoup 


HE 1931 convention of county, city and 

district superintendents of schools and the 

conference of rural supervisors met 
October 5-8, at the Mission Inn, Riverside. 
Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the members of his official fam- 
ily had prepared an excellent program which 
met with unanimous approval. 


The first meeting, the Vesper Service, was held 
on Sunday evening at 7:30. The musical num- 
bers were under the direction of Mrs. Mabel 
Spizzy, supervisor of rural schools, Santa Bar- 
bara county, who was assisted by a_ vested 
choir. Superintendent Ira C. Landis of the 
Riverside city schools pronounced the invoca- 
tion. The address of the evening “Survival by 
Choice” was by Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
Ph. D., member of the State Board of Education 
and formerly professor of sociology at Stanford 
University. 


Opening Session on Legislation 


On Monday morning the superintendents were 
together in joint session, with John R. Williams, 
superintendent of schools of San Joaquin county, 
as chairman and Mrs. Muriel Edwards, super- 
intendent of Santa Barbara county schools, as 
secretary. 

Instructive papers covering phases of school 
legislation and legislative needs were presented 
by Alfred E. Lentz, administrative advisor in the 
State Department of Education, Walter E. Mor- 
gan, chief of the division of research and 
statistics, State Department, and Herbert Healy, 
superintendent of Kern county schools. 

A general discussion was then conducted by 
Superintendent William H. Hanlon of Contra 
Costa county. One of Mr. Hanlon’s statements 
in discussing school finance was that California 
is taxing its poverty instead of its wealth. 

On Monday morning Miss Arta Bradt, presi- 
dent of the Rural Supervisors Association, was 
chairman of the day. The secretary was Mrs. 
Mollie Platt, rural supervisor of Stanislaus 
county. Papers were presented by Dr. Norman 
Fenton, Director, State Bureau Juvenile Re- 
search; Elwood A. Stevenson, principal, School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley; Elizabeth Bates, assist- 
ant superintendent, Los Angeles city schools; 
Mrs. Mabel Farrington Gifford, State Depart- 
ment of Education; and Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, 
State Department of Education. 


At the same time a placement conference was 
held with Dr. C. F. DuFour of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College presiding and Mrs. May 
L. Cheney of the University of California acting 
as secretary. The papers, as follows, were good 
and timely. 

The emphasis in teacher placement 

a. Advancement of institutional interests— 
L. A. Williams, University of California. 

b. Contribution to local school progress—L. E. 


Chenoweth, superintendent, Bakersfield city 
schools. 
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The relation of appointment secretaries to 
lecal school systems. 


The place of field work in the activities of 
placement officers—Grover C. Hooker, Stanford 
University, and Walter T. Helms, superinten- 
dent, Richmond city schools. 


The oversupply of teachers 


Remedies for unemployment — Dr. Percy 
Davis, Santa Ana: general discussions directed 
by Dr. Lester B. Rogers, University Southern 
California. 


At noon on Monday a teachers training lunch- 
eon was held at which Dean W. W. Kemp of the 
University of California presided. Dr. A. J. 
Hamilton, newly-elected president of Chico 
State Teachers College, talked on the future 
needs of teacher training, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Clement, chief of the division of teacher train- 
ing and certification, talked on the 


evaluation 
of teacher training. 


In the afternoon at the Memorial Auditorium 
Cc. L. McLane, president of the State Board of 
Education, presided. Frank A. Henderson, sup- 
erintendent of the Burbank city schools, was 
secretary. Superintendent Kersey gave a splendid 
address, his topic being “Where do we stand?” 
In his remarks Mr. Kersey stressed the present 
educational needs of California and in the most 
understanding manner talked of the 


future 
problems of our state. 


At 6:30 p. m. the Association of California 
Public School Superintendents held the first 
general meeting. Walter T. Helms, superinten- 
dent of the Richmond city schools, presided. 
The main order of business was the reports of 


the three principal committees of the Asso- 
ciation. 


State School Equalization Fund 


Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, reported on the equalization 
plan for Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, the chair- 
man, who was unavoidably absent. Superinten- 
dent Willard E. Givens read a communication 
from Dr. Swift covering the work 


of the com- 
mittee. 


Superintendent A. R. Clifton of Los 
county, chairman of the committee on adminis- 
trative units, gave a most illuminating report 
on the progress and work of his committee. 


Angeles 


Walter Bachrodt, chairman of the legislative 
committee, discussed matters of legislative im- 
portance which have come before his committee 
for consideration. 


The customary reception was held at the 
Mission Inn from 8:30 to 12 p. m. 


N Tuesday the county school superintendents 
and rural stpervisors held a joint meeting, 
James G. Force, superintendent of Monterey 
county schools, presiding. The secretary was 
Ida M. Collins, superintendent of San Bernar- 
dino county schools. The following was the 
program: 
New types of instruction—by Mrs. Gladys L. 
Potter, rural supervisor, San Bernardino county. 


At 
with 
pres 
field 


was 
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Guidance of rural youth—by Arthur H. Ship- 
ley, rural supervisor, Fresno county. 

Problems for the 
Heffernan, 


supervisor—Miss Helen 


Rural recreation—N. P. Neilson. 


administration—by Mrs. 
superintendent, Placer county. 


Round table discussion—directed by Robert 
Bird, superintendent, San Luis Obispo county. 


Problems in 
Moss, 


Portia 


At the same hour the city superintendents met 
with Superintendent Elmer L. Cave of Vallejo 
presiding. Lawrence E. Chenoweth of Bakers- 
field acted as secretary. The general topic 
was “Administration of Supervision.” 


City Superintendents Convene 


The first paper on “The Purpose of Super- 
vision” presented by Dr. J. M. Gwinn, Superin- 
tendent of San Francisco schools, contained ma- 
terial of interest to every administrator. 


Walter Hepner of San Diego followed with an 
excellent discussion on “Supervisory Relation- 
ships.” 


Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, chief, division of sec- 
ondary education, talked on the organization 
for supervision in secondary schools. 


Superintendent F. A. Bouelle of Los Angeles 
City then gave an illuminating discussion of the 
evaluation of supervision, using as his basis of 
remarks the procedure followed in the Los An- 
geles School Department. 


L. B. Travers, chief, division of adult and 
continuation education of the State Department, 
talked on the responsibility for adult and con- 
tinuation education, and a general discussion 
was conducted by William G. Paden, superin- 
tendent of the Alameda city schools. 


The district superintendents met in group ses- 
Henry G. Clement. district superintendent 
of Redlands, presided and Wade F. Thomas, dis- 
trict superintendent of San Anselmo, acted as 
secretary. 


sion. 


The first paper in this section was presented 
by George C. Bush, superintendent at South 
Pasadena, who talked on the origin and purpose 
of the district superintendency. 


M. A. Gauer, Anaheim district superintendent, 
discussed the present status of the district sup- 
erintendency. 

E. J. Hummell, Beverly Hills superintendent, 
talked on the outlook of the district superin- 
tendency as a field of activity. 

General discussion 
D. Henderson, 
game. 


was conducted by 
district superintendent, 


Lester 
Burlin- 


ALIFORNIA Congress of Parents and Teach- 

ers held a meeting on Tuesday morning at 
which Mrs. W. A. Price of San Diego, president, 
acted as conference leader. The topic was the 
interest of the general public in school text- 
books. 


Mrs. J. W. Bingham, chairman of the educa- 
tional extension committee of the congress, had 
as her topic “What does the general public 


know of the educational value of school 
books?” 


Charles L. district superintendent of 
Coalinga schools, followed with discussion. 


text- 
Geer, 


F. O. Evans, administrative research director, 
Los Angeles city schools, presented the problem 
of wise expenditure of public school funds for 
school textbooks. He was followed by Super- 
intendent L. E. Adams of the San Bernardino 
city schools, who discussed the matter of school 
funds and the purchase of textbooks. 


A parent education conference was held from 
9:30 to 11:30, Dr. Gertrude Laws of the bureau 
of parent education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, being in charge. 

Fraternity luncheons were held on Tuesday 
Dean W. W. Kemp of the School of Education, 
University of California, was in charge of the 
P. D. K. luncheon. Walter R. Hepner of 
Diego made the address, on “Where should Phi 
Delta Kappa stand?’ 

The Pi Theta and 
Women's meeting’ 
Spanish dining-room, Mrs. Laura Specht Price, 
director of elementary teacher-training at the 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, presid- 
ing. Miss M. Madilene Veverka, supervisor of 
kindergarten and primary grades in the Los An- 
geles city schools, addressed the audience on 
some impressions of education in Europe. 


San 


Lambda 
luncheon 


Administrative 
was held in the 


Paul F. Cadman Inspires Audience 
The general session held in the Memorial 
Auditorium on Tuesday afternoon was presided 
over by E. P. Clarke of Riverside, a former 
member of the State Board of Education. Miss 
Ada York, superintendent of San Diego county 
schools, acted as secretary. 

Superintendent Willard E. Givens talked on 
problems facing the Oakland city school depart- 
ment, using charts and graphs to illustrate his 
points. His address received great applause. 

He was followed by one of the most inspiring 
and informative addresses ever heard by a 
school superintendents convention. Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman, executive secretary of the San Fran- 
Stock spoke on “The role of 
the public meeting the problem of 
periodic depression.”’ 


cisco Exchange, 
school in 
business 

Dr. Cadman told of present existing financial 
conditions, the economic reasons for the 
and the procedure 
the people of the 
quired to follow to 
business conditions. 

At 4 o’clock on Tuesday a business meeting 
of the Association of California Public School 
Superintendents was held, President Walter T. 
Helms presiding, with Ada York acting as sec- 
retary. 


a E. STEWART superintendent of Santa 
Barbara city schools, reported for the nomi- 
nating committee. His committee named the 
following officers who were later elected: 
President, A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles county. 
Vice-president, Pansy J. Abbott, San Mateo 
county. 
Secretary, Ada York, San Diego county. 


same 
which the government and 
United States would be re- 
insure a return of normal 
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Treasurer, F. F. Martin, Santa Monica. 

Chairmen: 

Resolutions Committee, E. E. Smith, River- 
side county. 

Nominations Committee, William G. Paden, 
Alameda. 

Legislative Committee, Walter L. Bachrodt, 
San Jose. 

On Tuesday evening the rural supervisors and 
county superintendents met at a banquet, Arta 
Bradt, rural school supervisor of Placer county, 
presiding 

Helen Heffernan, chief of the division of ele- 
mentary education and rural schools, made the 
principal speech of the evening. 

The past presidents of the Rural Supervisors 
Association with one exception were all present 
and responded to the invitation to address the 
meeting, and a happy stunt which evoked much 
merriment, were the procedure of the evening. 


N Wednesday the county superintendents met; 
 ctecn David E. Martin, superintendent 
of Alameda county schools, presided. Perle 
Sanderson, superintendent of Colusa county 
schools. acted as secretary. The topic of the 
meeting was “Specific problems of the county 
superintendent.” Superintendent Clarence W. 
Edwards of Fresno county made the first ad- 
dress, on the administration of county school 
finance 

Superintendent Joseph E. Hancock of Santa 
Clara county schools talked on the county ele- 
mentary school supervisory fund and Pansy J. 
Abbott, superintendent of San Mateo county 
schools, covered the apportionment of school 
funds. 

The remarks of these three school officials 
show that each one has a clear insight into the 
matter of budgetary procedure. 

A. R. Clifton, superintendent of Los Angeles 
county schools, talked on tuition. Ray Adkinson, 
superintendent of Orange county schools, dis- 
cussed budgets. C. T. Collins, superintendent of 
Imperial county schools, talked on transporta- 
tion. Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds, superintendent 
of Ventura county schools, and Jay E. Partridge, 
supernitendent of Butte county schools, gave 
their views of the trustee and his relationship 
with the county office. 

On Wednesday morning the city superinten- 
dents met, with Paul E. Stewart as chairman 
and Harry W. Jones of Piedmont as secretary. 
The topic was “Major Problems of the City 
Superintendents.” 


Pasadena Survey Is Discussed 

















































































































John A. Sexson, superintendent of Pasadena 
city schools, gave a most interesting account 
of the recent survey of the Pasadena city 
schools. Mr. Sexson was most frank in some of 
his statements concerning procedure. He was 
also most complimentary in his discussion of the 
professors who made the findings of the survey. 

Jerome QO. Cross, superintendent of Santa Rosa 
schools, followed with a discussion of school 
surveys. 

Superintendent Lewis W. Smith of the Ber- 
kKeley city schools talked on statewide curricular 
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activities. The same subject was later discussed 
by O. S. Hubbard, superintendent of Fresno city 
schools. 


School costs and economies were the subject 
of C. Ray Holbrook’s remarks. Mr. Holbrook is 
superintendent of city schools of Santa Cruz 
J. H. Bradley, superintendent of schools of 
Modesto, followed Mr. Holbrook and talked on 
the same topic. 


District Superintendents Meet 


District superintendents met, with Homer 
Martin, of the San Mateo union high school and 
junior college, presiding. Mark Jacobs, superin- 
tendent at Montebello, acted as secretary. The 
major problems of the district superintendent 
were considered. T. S. MacQuiddy of Watson- 
ville and J. R. McKillop of the Monterey union 
high school, talked on the need for integration. 


K. L. Stockton, superintendent of Huntington 
Park high school district, Robert Bruce, district 
superintendent of Santa Maria, and Leonard F 
Collins, district superintendent at Chino, were 
in charge of the second division of the program 
which had to do with the supervision of instruc- 
tion. 


HE rural supervisors met in three sections. 

Group 1 was under the direction of Mrs. 
Lucille Denhardt, rural supervisor of Tehama 
county, with Ruth M, Phillips, rural supervisor 
of Sacramento county, acting as secretary. 


Group 2 had as its chairman Katherine Mor- 
rison, rural supervisor of San Diego county, 
and Edna Armstrong, rural supervisor of Ven- 
tura county, as secretary, while Group 3 had 
as its presiding officer Grace Adams, rural sup- 
ervisor of Los Angeles county, and George 
Ormsby, rural supervisor of Santa Barbara 
county, as secretary. 


In Group 1 Paloma P. Prouty of Riverside 
county and Mrs. Mabel Spizzy of Santa Barbara 
county discussed the music program. 


In Group 2 Helen Howell of the University of 


California at Los Angeles and Mrs. Evadna 
Perry of Orange county talked on the problems 
of art which confronted the rural schools. 


In Group 3 N. P. Neilson, chief of the division 
of health and physical education, and Winifred 
Van Hagen, chief of the bureau of physical edu- 
cation for girls, Jane Sedgwick, nutrition ad- 
visor, bureau of tuberculosis, State Department 
of Public Health, and Floyd L. Tarr, rural 
supervisor of Butte county, discussed the gen- 
eral health program as it applies to rural edu- 
cation. 





California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
met with Mrs. H. R. Archibald of San Marino 
acting as conference leader, considered ques- 
tions of current interest to parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. Dr. Gertrude Laws and George C. Bush 
of South Pasadena discussed the school admin- 
istrator and the program of parent education. 
Mrs. B. C. Clark, third vice-president of the 
Congress, Sacramento, and A. R. Clifton of Los 
Angeles talked on the theme of the adminis- 
trator and the high school parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. Mrs. E. A. Benson, fifth vice-president, 
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of San 
rural 

The general session in the afternoon at the 
Memorial Auditorium was under the direction 
of Forrest V. Routt, superintendent of the Al- 
hambra city schools, as chairman, and Eva 
Holmes, superintendent of Napa county schools, 
as secretary. 


| geiahonemaaea THEODORE G. SOARES of the 
department of ethics, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, gave a interesting 
and helpful address on changing moralities. 

W. L. Stephens, superintendent of the Long 
Beach city school system and one of the most 
highly respected veteran educators of Califor- 
nia, spoke on the challenge cf unsolved prob- 
lems. Superintendent Stephens was introduced 
by John A. Cranston, who recently retired after 
28 years of unusually efficient service in the 
Santa Ana schools. 


Francisco, outlined the activities of the 
school parent-teacher association, 


most 


College Dinners Are Festive 
The college dinners were held at the Inn 
under the direction of the following chairmen: 

University of California—Forrest V. Routt of 
Alhambra. 

Stanford University—Paul E. Stewart of Santa 
Barbara. 

University of Southern 
Clifton, Los Angeles. 


California—aA. 
Speeches and enlivened the 
which will long be remembered as 
bright spots of the convention. 

On Thursday the Association of California 
Public School Superintendents met at 9:30. Pres- 
ident Walter T. Helms presided Ada York 
acted as secretary. 


songs evening 


of the 


one 


and 


R. JOSEPH MARR GWINN, president, Cali- 

fornia Teachers talked on the 
present teaching profession in 
California. David E. Martin gave his ideas on 
the Superintendent’s office as a clearing house. 
Willard E. Givens reported for the committee on 
interscholastic relations. The report of the reso- 
lutions committee was read by Joseph E. Han- 
cock, chairman of the committee. 


The rural with Mrs. Estelle 
Close of Sonoma county acting as chairman and 
Mrs. Georgia C. Johnson of Napa county as sec- 
retary. At a round-table conference the follow- 
ing discussed the ability of rural supervisors to 
stimulate creative teaching: 


Association, 
status of the 


supervisors met 


Isabel Gilbert, Riverside county. 

Mrs. Lorraine M. Sherer, Los Angeles county. 
Clara H. Smith, Ventura county. 

Mrs. Mary E. 
Mrs. Ethel S. 
Mrs. Amy W. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Grace Pearce, San Joaquin county. 
Lynda Yageman, Sonoma county. 


Bacon, Calaveras county. 
Ward, Shasta county. 
McKee, Ventura county. 
Evadna Perry, Orange county. 


Margaret Van Voorhees, San Diego county. 


The parent education 
dressed by Dr. Gertrude 


conference was ad- 
Laws. A general dis- 
cussion on co-operation between the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the State 


Department of Education 


interesting suggestions. 


brought forth many 


At the conclusion of the meeting of 
ciation of Superintendents Mr. 
all in attendance for the 
had been given expressed the hope 
that through the co-operation of the superin- 
tendents and all of the school forces with the 
State Department of Education that a really 
progressive educational program might be ecar- 
ried on for the benefit of the boys and girls in 
the schools of California. 


the Asso- 
Kersey thanked 
hearty 


support that 


him and 


Among the resolutions adopted by the super- 
intendents were the following: 


Teacher Unemployment 


1. That the California Teachers Association 


be requested to make a study to ascertain the 
following: 

a. The number of teachers 
the school years 1929-30, 
unemployed. 

b. The these teachers who are 
urgently in need of financial assistance. 

e. The number of graduates 


employed during 
1930-31, who are now 


number of 


from California 
teacher-training institutions who have not 
placed since graduation. 

d. The number of these graduates who are 
urgently in need of financial assistance. 

e. The number of former 


been 


teachers who have 
been out of the teaching profession for 
more and who are 
ment as teachers. 

f. The nuniber of these former 
are urgently in 


two or 


years now seeking place- 


teachers who 
need of financial assistance. 

2. That the California Teachers Association 
be requested to take immediate steps to estab- 
lish a procedure which will provide for the 
relief of those teachers in dire need who may 
be considered as belonging legitimately to the 
profession. 

Tenure 


3. Whereas, the present tenure law has been 
generally wrongly interpreted as a measure pro- 
viding life tenure for teachers, and 

Whereas, the real purpose of the law was to 
prevent the removal of teachers except for just 
cause, therefore 

Be it resolved, that we respectfully request the 
Tenure Committee of the California Teachers 
Association to endeavor to secure the revision of 
the law, to avoid any sueh possible misinterpreta- 
tion. 

State School Finances 


4. The California Teachers Association is 
requested to participate in a certain study which 
is being undertaken by the Association of Cali- 
fornia Public School Superintendents, to-wit: 
Whereas, the present methods of financing 
public education in California create a heavy 


(Continued on Page 50) 





NSOFAR as the present status of the teach- 

ing profession in California is represented 

by the condition of the California Teachers 

Association, I can at this time refer you to a 

statement I made as President of the California 

Teachers Association in your printed program 
under the heading of greetings. 
I quote from this statement: 


The California Teachers Association knows 
no depression. Business has been good. The 
membership increased more than one thousand 
during the past year and has now reached 
almost 38,000 or approximately 94% of all the 
public school teachers in the State. 

The finances of the Association are in excel- 
lent condition in spite of the fact that large 
expenditures have been made during the past 
two years in the study of problems and in the 
execution of plans of vital interest to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

With the single exception of retirement, the 
legislative program of the California Teachers 
Association was carried to completion in the 
last legislature. 

Also, the Association was instrumental in 
defeating a number of measures which would 
have been inimical to the best interests of edu- 
cation. 

The Association is organized upon a good 
working basis and the spirit of the Association 
and the attitude of the members toward ‘the 
Association are highly satisfactory. 

The Association appreciates the fact that the 
Superintendents of the State have contributed 
much to these conditions and achievements. 


There are many important problems 
before the public and especially before the 
school people of the State. The present 
standard of educational opportunity must 
be maintained. 

All proper interests of economy must be 
served, but these interests can be served 
only through adequate financial support 
for the schools. 

The level of salaries of teachers must 
be maintained and adequate and just pro- 


*Address given at the 
ventior 


recent Riverside con- 
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Present Status of the Teaching Profession 


Dr. JosepH Marr GwINn, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


visions must be made for teachers pen- 
sions and retirement allowances. 

Just at this time the great problem of 
unemployment and relief to unemployed 
teachers is making unusual demands upon 
the Association. 

The Association will devote itself to 
the solution of these and other important 
problems confronting the schools of Cali- 
fornia. 


tT: E teaching profession should do at least 


two things: 


1. Take account of its present satisfactory 
conditions and achievements. Hold fast its faith 
in education. Not be impatient to bring about 
desired changes which may be untimely in the 
present emergency. 

2. The present emergency should be capitalized 
for the improvement of education. 

Lord Bacon said: “The virtue of prosperity 
is temperance, the virtue of adversity is forti- 
tude.” We have but recently passed through a 
great period of prosperity but we did not exer- 
cise its virtue of temperance; on the contrary 
this period of prosperity was characterized by 
lack of self-control leading to excesses of all 
kinds due to over confidence. 

Now that we are in adversity shall we like- 
wise fail to exercise its virtue of fortitude and 
again fall into equal excesses growing out of 
fear?. There are many signs that we are going 
to behave as foolishly in adversity as we did 
in prosperity. 

It is time we got hold of ourselves and exer- 
cise all those virtues which education should 
have given us. Let us use our education for it 
is education that must sustain us and lead us 
out of the slough of despondency. 


Again I cite you to one of the old masters 
for it was Aristotle that said that education is 
an ornament in prosperity and a refuge in 
adversity. We who are educators should flee 
to that refuge now and confidently rely upon 
education. 

Education has taught us that the human race 
has climbed out of savagery to higher and 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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How Good Our Schools Are! 


LEE SHIPPEY, “ 


EF HAVE 
gather 


our little failings, but we 


never our children around us 
and tell them what a wonder we used 
to be when we were their ages. 


We 


so much < 


refrain from doing so because they are 


leverer than we used to be, or are 


couldn’t think up anything very 
tell them. 
And a lot of 


vet, that we 
impressive to 
kids in 


other Ourville are 


cleverer than 


ours. 
The Days of Real Boys 


In fact, we believe these workless, worthless 
modern kids can do a lot of things with their 
hands and heads which boys couldn’t do in 


those two decades which ought to be a model 
for all the centuries—when we were a boy. 


On our desk the blotter is held by a holder 


with carved leather corners, made in school by 

ll-year-old Henry, and 
-—— mother’s teapot rests on 
| a piece of pottery made 
| 


| in school by one of the 

} . 
children. 

Out in the back yard 


9-year-old Chuck is put- 





CY | 

| | * : 
li. ; | ting together a coaster 
i | wagon which makes us 
| marvel. The two rear 
Reeser ete _} wheels are off an old 

wagon, the two front 
wheels were disks fished off the Ourville public 


dump and nailed together, the steering wheel 


once was part of a scooter. Yet the thing runs. 


Silly Modern Education 


We couldn't 


have built as good a one when 


we were 9 or at any time since. 
Yet Chuck’s coaster cannot compare with 
one made by a neighbor lad who is three years 


older. That home-made coaster has. brakes, 


10rn, headlight, number. 
It’s largely because this silly, trivial modern 
education teaches kids so much more than did 


the laborious boresome education of other 


through the courtesy of the 
+} 7 na 4? Y 


author and ie Los Angeles Times. 


The Lee Side 0’ Es: 


A.,” in the Los Angeles Times* 


In the Ourville grammar school the kinder- 
garten children have built two playhouses big 
enough for them to keep house in and have 
learned principles of construction and of art by 
doing so. 

Children two or three years older are learning 
to do things with tools—saws, hammers, levels, 
squares and so on—which we never have learned 
to do. 

Yet the practical side is not being overde- 
veloped at the expense of the artistic side, for 
even the kindergartners have their little orches- 
tra and also are learning 
a good deal about art, 
while the older children 
are studying violin, piano 
and all sorts of instru- 
ments and have a real 
orchestra good enough to 
march in parades, besides 
a large harmonica band. 
In art and art crafts they 
are producing things 
good enough to send to 
the state fair. 





Of course, they may not be the 


learning 
three R’s as thoroughly as we learned them in 


the days when everything and everybody were 
so much better. 
with authority. 

We did 


Henry on 


But of that we cannot speak 


have one little conversation with 
the subject of arithmetic, but he 
sprung a few problems on us which—well, you 
know rusty a fellow gets. We thought 
we'd better not try to work them until we had 
practiced a while in the privacy of our work- 
And after practicing four hours we de- 
cided it would be best not to try to show up 
the follies of the teachers’ methods, for prob- 


ably the boy wouldn’t fully understand. 


how 


shop. 


The Great Age Dawning 


Youngsters used to have to learn engineer- 
ing and kindred science as they learned foreign 
languages. 

Now automobiles, radio and mechanical de- 


in the 


element in 


vices home create a native 
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which they approach those things with natural 
understanding. Those of us who fancy we have 
nearly reached the limit of invention are simply 
too blind to understand. 

In this native element the rising generations 
are going to progress as no others ever have 
progressed. 


T is useless to decry mass production. The 
world never takes a backward step. 


Why Be Stupid Beyond Words? 


Mass production and efficiency can produce 


more food, more clothes, more conveniences 


for all mankind—and leisure in which 


think and 
would be stupid beyond words if it threw all 


more 


man may develop—and the race 
those benefits away when the betterment of all! 
of us can be brought about by merely adjust- 
ing ourselves to them. 

Men used to work 
twelve and fourteen hours 
a day for far less wages 
than they get now for 
eight, and then the rich- 
est lacked conveniences 
which any may 
have today. 


laborer 


Machines which en- 
abled the farmer to culti- 
vate more ground in six 
hours than he used to 
cultivate in twelve did not throw him out of a 
job—they merely shortened his day and relieved 
him from drudgery. 





Science and invention undoubtedly are going 
to shorten the work and the work week, and in 
the long run the pay will be higher, just as it 
always has been higher. 

For in their leisure, whether acquired or en- 
think, 
and out of letsure to think 
all the progress of the 
world has come. 

They 


grander achievements, 


forced, men will 


will dream 
which will employ more 
men; they will solve dis- 
tribution problems and 


work out better systems 





of human intercourse. 


We are not at the close of a wonderful 

age. We still are in the early dawn of it. 
* ¢ « 

Straight Shooting by Thomson Burtis, tells 
the adventures of a film flyer; a lively story 
for young people; published by 
Doran; 285 pages; illustrated; $2.00. 


Doubleday, 
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University Credit for California 
Teachers 
teachers and other adults 


Sc  . and her 
throughout the state may now take Uni- 


sity of California extension division courses 
which may be applied toward university de- 
grees. 

Extension students are now in a position t 
plan more definite programs for degrees, sub- 
ject only to the requirements which must be 
met by the candidate for a degree. whether he 
auspices 


takes his work in residence or under the 


of the extension division. 


Equal to Resident Work 


1 An innovation in this connectio: s 

® organization of a group of courses whic 
for degree purposes are equivalent to 
courses and are accepted as though taken 

residence. This provision eliminates a numbe1 
of hitherto existing limitations pertaining 

the acceptance of Extension work. Such restric- 
tions as remain are inherent i the common 
policy of leading American institutions, whereby) 
the final year’s work must be 
residence at a university, as well as part or 


completed 


of the major, according to the colleg: yncerned 


Should Meet All Needs 


Practically all the leading universities ho 
that programs for higher degrees and certai 
graduate certificates cannot be _ satisfactorily 
undertaken except in residence at a 
so no provision for strictly graduate 
attempted by the Extension Division. The U 
versity is confident that the new organization 


University Extension work will meet all leg 


iniversity 


‘ourses is 


mate needs of teachers and oth 
intellectual and economic advancement 





Supplementing the degree courses, there is 
y a a group of courses especially designed 
meet the requirements of agencies for crede) 
tials, certificates and upgrading This work 
designated as vocational, is planned rather 
the professional growth of teachers in service 
and individual advancement than f ! 1 
graduate curriculum. 


Cultural Courses 


A third group consists of courses not for 

3. ing part of a curriculum for degrees, 
tificates, or credentials, but planned for thos 
who wish to acquire breadth of culture 1 
extend their knowledge of a chosen field 

It is expected that many 
problems relating to the service of the Unive 
sity to the state will find their solution throug 
the new organization of work 


hitherto perplex 2 


# 


Communications regarding the worl 
University of California Extension Divi 
should be addressed to 301 Caltfornia Hall, 
versity of California, Berkeley, or to S15 


Hill Strect, Lo 


S < dngeles. 










PPROXIMATELY $6,000,000 is repre- 
sented in expenditures of the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education for new 

schools or additions to present buildings during 

the past year and in plans under way for con- 
struction of other units before the close of the 
present year. 


The present program represents the most 
extensive building program of the board since 
1924 and is designed to relieve the overcrowded 
conditions existing in many schools, the mod- 
ernization of other units, and the replacement 
of obsolete buildings. Many of the new build- 
ings and additions will replace the cottages and 
tents used during the past school term in many 
districts of the city. 


A large portion of the funds to defray the 
cost of the program are provided in the $12,720,- 
000 bond issue voted last March. Board of edu- 
cation officials favor the pushing of construction 
work as rapidly as possible at the present time 
so as to take advantage of low building costs 
and to relieve the unemployment conditions 
existing in the building trades. 


In the recent bond issue $5,790,000 was 
allocated for elementary school work. Of this 
about one-third has been provided for in plans 
of the board. A total of $6,930,000 was allocated 
in the bond issue for high-school work and of 
this about one-fourth has been provided for in 
plans of the board. 


While the pres- 
ent intensive effort 
of the board is not 
the greatest in the, 
history of the city, 
it is the most com- 
prehensive building 
program since 1924, 
when 100 buildings 








*Republished by 
permission of the 
author and the Los 
Angeles Times, and 
approved by Dr. F. 
O. Evans, director 
of administrative 
research, Los An- 
geles City Schools 
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Los Angeles City School Building Program. 


James L. Davis, Real Estate Editor, Los Angeles Times 





were under construction at one time. Since 
1914 a total of $78,860,000 in bonds has been 
voted by the people of Los Angeles for school 
building construction. In 1914 there was a bond 
issue of $4,600,000 and in 1920 another of 
$9,500,000. This was followed in 1922 by an 
issue of $17,400,000. The largest issue came in 
1924, when bonds to the sum of $34,640,000 
were voted. Last March $12,720,000 was voted. 


A total of $2,604,063 has been spent during 
the past twelve months on elementary, high 
and junior high school buildings. Present plans 
provide for the awarding of contracts at a 
future date for school buildings and additions 
involving the expenditure of $3,088,000. The 
1931-32 building program is not complete; at 
least $2,000,000 more is to be apportioned for 
building purposes during the fiscal year. 


A considerable portion of the work for which 
contracts have been awarded in the past year 
has been completed and the work accepted. A 
great amount of construction work is still under 
way, a large part of which was completed before 
the opening of the fall term in September. 


In the program, plans provide for the con- 
struction of 15 new elementary school buildings, 
5 of which have either been built or are in 
course of construction. They also provide for 
additions or alterations to 20 elementary schools 
and of this number 8 contracts have been 


















































Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles 
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awarded in the last 12 months. There yet remain 
contracts totaling approximately $1,329,383 for 
new elementary schools or additions to such 
schools to be awarded, under plans now pre- 
pared. 

In the high school group, contracts totaling 
$730,154 have been awarded in the past vear. 
An additional expenditure of $727,000 for this 
type of school is planned. Included in the high 
High 
soulevard and Cattaraugus Avenue, 
costing $423,107, which is now under construc- 
tion. 


school group is the Hamilton School, 


Robertson 


Five contracts for junior high school work 
have been awarded during the year at an ex- 
penditure of $211,730 and contracts for seven 
other such schools involving an expenditure of 
$381,000 remain to be granted. 


*~ * Kk 
Early Women County Leaders 
ECENTLY, the editor of Sierra Educa- 
R tional News asked the State Department 
of Education for authentic information concern- 
ing the first women county superintendents in 


California. Walter E. chief of the 
division of research and statistics, has kindly 


Morgan, 


sent us the following interesting statement: 

We find that our records show the first women 
county superintendents to have taken office in 
March, 1876. At this time the following women 
took office: 

County 
Alpine 
Mono 
Shasta 
Trinity 
Tuolumne 

In March, 1878, Mrs. 
ceeded Miss Pitcher as 
of schools in Alpine county. 

In September, 1879, Miss A. L. Irish 
elected to succeed Mrs. Hays as county super- 
intendent in Mono county. The following year 
Mrs. C. W. Sullivan was elected to succeed Miss 
Irish. 


Superintendent 
Miss Charlotte M. Pitcher 
Mrs. Alice Walker Hays! 
Mrs. D. M. Coleman 
Miss Mary N. Wadleigh 
Miss Rose R. Morgan? 
Spencer suc- 
superintendent 


Anna IL. 
county 


was 


1. Mrs. Hays was later succeeded by her 


daughter, 
Mrs. James 


Cordelia, who while serving became 
Dolan, wife of the sheriff of Mono 
county, who was killed by bandits. She is 
vice-principal of Washington Irving School, San 


Francisco. 


now 


2. Miss Morgan had as one of her successors 
in office, her brother, G. P. Morgan, who 
elected in 1888 and who has served continuously 
since that date. 


was 


* * * 
The Junior High School Music Teachers Asso- 


ciation of Los Angeles City has the 
officers, comprises its 


following 
executive board: 
Ettie O. Burshem, president: Olivia Esterbrook, 
vice-president; Etta A. Netz, 
M. Erbart, treasurer. 


which 


Secretary; Marie 


Robert A. Lee of San Jose 
Ro.AND EperHart, San Jose High School 


page among the notable veteran schoolmen 
of California is Professor Robert A. Lee, for 
the past 31 years principal of the Lowell School, 
San Jose. 

He was 
York, 


born at Lewis, 
and is the seventh 


Essex county, New 
generation removed 
from John Lee, 
who came to this 
country from Ene- 
land and in 1634 
was one of the 
founders of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 
His father, Leb- 
beus Lee, became 
a judge of the jus- 
tice court, 
later 
judge of 
county. Later he 
migrated to San 
Jose and conduct- 
ed a granite and 
marble works. He 
entered the field 
of horticulture and 
became prosperous 


and 
associate 


Essex 


as an orchardist. 
Robert A. Lee 
attended Lowel! 


grammar school 


Robert A. Lee . 
and San Jose high 
school; then en- 

Jose state normal school, where he 

graduated in 1890. After this he took 

special courses at Stanford and University of 

California, and has followed the teaching pro- 

fession since 1895. 

He first taught in Yolo county and later in 
Fresno. In 1900 he accepted the principalship of 
Lowell School, the school he attended in his 
boyhood days, and here he has been its head 
for more than 31 years. 

He is president of the Santa Clara County 
Teachers Association for 1931. He was a repre- 
sentative to the N. E. A. in Los Angeles this 
year. He worked hard in behalf of the teachers 
retirement salary bill in the 1930 Legislature 
and made special trips to Sacramento. 


tered San 
was 


Mr. Lee served as president of the San 
Normal mens club and has acted as secretary 
1902. He was president of the grammar 
school division of the California 


Jose 


since 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation and presided at the session held during 
the Panama-Pacifie Exposition at San Francisco 
He also secretary of C. T. A. Bay 
member and secretary of the 
advisory council of that body. He served on the 
Santa Clara county board of education for two 
and a 


served as 


Section and as 


half years. 
* « ae 

The Pepper Box is a sprightly and attractive 
school paper published by the Briggs-Oliveland 
elementary schools at Santa 
J. W. MeGinnis is district 
recent features 
girls basketball teams. 


Paula, of which 
superintendent. A 
pictorially the and 


issue boys 
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Improving the American Speaking Voice 


ELIZABETH C. KravcHyK, San Francisco 


OT long ago I had an opportunity to 

read a letter sent out from the Adju- 

tant General’s Office, of the War De- 

partment, at Washington, D. C. This letter, 

sent to all the presidents of universities through- 
out the United States, said: 

A great number of men have failed at the 
Reserve Officers Training Camp because of the 
inability to articulate clearly. 

A man who cannot impart his idea to his com- 
mand in clear, distinct language and with suf- 
ficient volume of voice to be heard reasonably 
far, is not qualified to give commands upon 
which human lives will depend. 

It is remarkable how many people, not only 
in military life, but in all walks of life, fail 
because of this same handicap. 

We do not give our young people the train- 
ing required to produce clear, well-rounded, 
voice sounds while in school. 

Now the questions are: How are we going 
to improve the American speaking voice, pro- 
nunciation, and diction? Will phonetics solve 
these problems? We all know that the need 
of a remedy is more urgent now than at any 
other period in the history of the United States, 
due to the ever-increasing use of the micro- 
phone for the transmission of sound. 

If phonetics will solve these problems, then it 
is essential that we have phonetics, and it is 
the duty of school authorities to see that pho- 
netics classes are formed in all our educational 
institutions. 


Phonetics Are Ancient 


Phonetics (from the Greek word phone- 
sound, the science of sounds, especially those 
uttered by the human voice) is not a new 
thing. It was first studied by the Hindoos and 
it is probably from them that we get our classi- 
fications. This, no doubt, explains why the 
natives of southeastern Asia have such charm- 
ing speaking voices. 

The Greeks were the first in the western 
world to study phonetics. With them it- was a 
most important art. Only a superficial glance 
into Greek history is necessary to show that 
all men aspiring to positions requiring public 
speaking were hissed off the platform if they 


did not have pleasing, well-modulated voices, 
and distinct articulation. 

An excellent example is Demosthenes. As 
a child he stuttered. His one aim was to be 
an orator. He was hissed off the platform 
when he began to speak. His determination and 
long, hard years of work in mastering pho- 
netics made him one of the foremost speakers 
of Greece. 


Europe Is Ahead of Us 


European schools for centuries have included 
phonetics in their elementary curricula, and 
particularly in the study of English. Foreign 
English, when taught phonetically, sounds less 
foreign than much of the reading in many of 
the American class-rooms, even in the most 
progressive communities. This is not hard to 
understand when one thinks of the many dia- 
lects spoken in the various parts of the United 
States, such as the Yankee twang, the southern 
drawl or the mid-western burr. Phonetics 
properly taught will do much to purify our 
speech, smooth out dialects and provincialisms, 
and help to standardize English in America. 

The speaking voice is one of the most vital 
functions of man’s intellectual activity. It is 
a natural gift to be developed so that we can 
make ourselves clearly and accurately under- 
stood. But we have greatly neglected it. 


OST of our conversations are filled with 
l harsh sounds, badly pronounced words, 
and poor intonation. As a people we are known 
to be careless speakers and to use English 
poorly. 

We experience these situations in our homes, 
at our clubs, and at public lectures, daily. 
Especially is this true at those lectures where 
the microphone is used to carry the voice to 
all parts of the hall. The result is that the 
audience becomes tired, bored, and many leave. 
Give these same speakers, with the untrained 
speaking voice, a phonetics course, develop 
well-rounded voices and good intonations, teach 
them to open their mouths and move their lips 
freely and they will not tire their audiences, 
but will win them to their cause. 

Many of our most important issues have 


failed because of poor speakers. Excellent ex- 
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amples are preachers, political orators, and 
radio announcers. They have messages to carry 
to the public. They expect the public to listen. 
If they had pleasing voices, good articulation, 
agreeable pitch and sufficient volume, their 
audiences would increase rather than dwindle. 

An effective course in phonetics would produce 
all of these and every word would be coined as 
perfectly by their vocal organs as a silver dollar 
dropped from the mint. 

We do not notice faults in every-day speech, 
conversing directly with the individual, unless 
they stand out like promontories. But let these 
same speakers become only a voice over any 
torm of microphone for the transmission of 
sound, where they are stripped of every ad- 
ventitious aid to success, and notice the results. 
heir voices become harsh and trying. 

Women’s voices, especially, become most try- 
ing and displeasing under such circumstances. 
Where the speakers are only voices, they must 
needs be good voices to hold their audiences. 
We, as Americans, must learn to distinguish be- 
tween noise and tone. Noise is necessary some- 


times, but not in all phases of expression. 


The fault lies with our school systems which 
fail to realize the importance of training the 
speaking voice. 

Probably it is because they feel that we learn 
to talk in infancy and are not conscious that 
any other training is needed. Or, if courses 
are given, they are taught by teachers who 
know nothing about phonetics and the result 


is as good as nothing. 


REMEDY for the existing condition can 
be found only in the study of phonetics 


properly taught, and should begin with the 
primary grades and be continued through life. 
But not as it has been taught in the past, under 
the name of phonics, by untrained teachers, 
each emphasizing his own particular dialect or 
provincialism in the production of the sound of 
the letters, accents, and intonations. It must 
be taught by teachers who have been trained 
in the use of the international phonetic alphabet, 
so that the sounds will be properly placed, 
well-rounded, and clear, thus making them the 
same in all sections. i 
We do recognize the importance of phonetics 
in the training of the singing voice, because 
we feel that there is no finished product with- 
out it. It requires endless practice to obtain 
beautiful, clear, well-rounded sounds. If this 
is true of the singing voice, why should it not 


be even more true of the speaking voice? We 
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do not all sing, but we do all talk and we must 
all listen. 

This study of phonetics must start with the 
mastering of the 15 English vowel-sounds and 
the diphthongs, learning how to produce them 
properly with the mechanism of the human 
voice. Herein lies the foundation upon which 


we base the pronunciation of our words 


Proper Articulation Is Imperative 


The next step is to articulate the consonants 
correctly and clearly. Articulation and vowel 
formation are most important in speech. They 
comprise the word which is the basis of a! 
speech. 

In an understanding of these phonetic prir 
ciples lies the secret of clear enunciation, whic! 
is certainly a step in the direction of right 
tone-production. 

Sir John Forbes Robertson says: 

Catch hold of the consonants and you will 
able to penetrate a large hall without much lifting 
of your voice. Your first duty is to be heard, and 
it is by his consonants that a speaker is heard 

3ut first you must know the sounds of the 
consonants to catch hold of them. Knowing 
the sounds and how to produce them will put 
into play the lips, tongue, teeth, hard and soft 
palate, vocal chords, and the breathing appa- 
ratus, together with ear training for shades of 
sounds, thus making phonetics both a science 
and an art and it, like the study and practice of 
music, has no end. 

Due to our modern inventions a change is 
most urgent at this time. The microphone will 
standardize the spoken word just as the print- 
ing press standardized the written word. It is 
a movement that is inevitable; therefore, it 1s 
our duty to see that it proceeds along the 
highest possible plane. As it is now, you can 
hear 15 or 20 mispronounced words in half an 
hour or less, over the radio, on in the talkies 


Do you wonder that other nations do not 
want to hear us on the radio or in the talkies? 


ADIO announcers and all those who per- 
R form over the radio, or in the talkies, can 
be of the greatest service to the public. Their 
voices may become the models for millions 
students of speech. 

England’s radio system is carried on in suc! 
a manner at the present time, by the govern- 
ment, thus giving the people an opportunity 
to hear the English language as cultured peo- 
ple are wont to use it, in intonation, articula- 
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tion, and pronunciation. The same can be said 
of German, in Germany. 


But this is not true of the United States, 
with the microphone emphasizing every defect 
with startling vividness, such as mispronounced 
words, the insistent use of certain consonants, 
harsh, nasal, throaty, or muffled voices. These 
offer no recreation, pleasure, or educational 
value. 

The radio and the talkies in order to be 
successful internationally demand a_ universal 
language. One that will be audible and at the 
same time efficacious. Inasmuch as the talkies 
can be produced successfully only in the United 
States, the point is emphasized that this lan- 
guage will have to be English. 

But most of the world will not accept English 
as spoken in America today. Therefore, we 
must throw off the chimerical coat that covers 
it and apply phonetics. When all the glaring 
idiosyncrasies have been cast aside, English, as 
spoken in America, will be the most adaptable 
language for universal use. 

But the study of phonetics will serve another 
purpose, namely, as an aid in the study of 
foreign languages. Our rapid means of com- 
munication and transportation will demand a 
knowledge of at least two other languages be- 
sides the vernacular. 

Phonetic staught on the basis of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet will give the sounds 
of most of the letters of all foreign languages, 
so that the new sounds to be learned are very 
few, thus simplifying the method of learning 
these languages. 


Schools Must Teach Good Speech 


The time has come when the educational 
systems throughout the United States must 
realize that it is their duty and responsibility 
to solve the speech problem that confronts the 
American public today. The schools cannot 
deny their duty and fail to meet the demands 
of the present and the future in this regard. 
The schools must give and demand the best, 
so that the public will do likewise. 

We cannot permit the radio and the talkies 
to standardize English incorrectly spoken. 


Our standard must be one that will make us 
climb to higher levels. The schools must in- 
augurate phonetic classes, giving a thorough- 
going phonetic training, one that will continue 
through the entire career of the boy or girl, 
from the primary grades to the university and 
then on into life. 
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UT the schools alone cannot solve this 

entire speech problem for America. There 
must be the co-operation of all society. This 
would not be hard to obtain if each and every- 
one could hear his voice over a microphone. 


People instinctively discriminate between the 
cultured and the non-cultured through intona- 
tion. Merely a standard dictionary pronuncia- 
tion is not sufficient. We must acquire beauty 
of tone as well as precision of enunciation. 
Some of our most scholarly teachers of writ- 
ten English are deplorably poor exemplars of 
spoken English, which proves the vital need 
for phonetic training. 

Such a training will give a logical foundation 
upon which to base all pronunciation; it will 
make possible clear articulation and will give 
a pleasing intonation, thereby developing an 
American public with a sonorous, modulated, 
well-rounded voice, one that will develop self- 
reliance and character. 

This need of voice-training seems to be real- 
ized by the officials of some of the higher in- 
stitutions so that they are now offering a few 
classes in phonetics. But this is not sufficient. 
We need more classes so that pupils, parents, 
and teachers alike, may attend. Then only can 
we hope to eliminate the existing condition. 


We, as Americans, cannot be expected to 
use the English of Oxford, neither can we be 
expected to use the lingo of the New York 
subway, nor that of Texas, but we can make 
our standard a blend of the best of the old 
world with the best of the new. With this 
done we can proceed to actually learn the re- 
sults, through phonetics, so that we will con- 
quer our careless habits. 


Diction is the most precious possession we 
have of making ourselves understood. Our 
voice is the means by which we can arouse 
large audiences. A beautiful voice will conquer 
where a poor subject, or bad acting, would 
otherwise fail. 


We little realize the power of a well-trained 
human voice to move and touch the emotions. 
The development of a normal, distinct, speak- 
ing voice is a service decidedly worth-while. 

If the secret of good pronunciation, good 
articulation, good intonation, and the develop- 
ment of personality and character lies in the 
understanding of the phonetic principles, then 
we must have phonetics. For we can no longer 
send our young people forth unprepared vocally 
to meet the demands of the modern complex 
world. 
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School Law Explained 


AcrreD E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Attendance Upon High School Districts of 
Non-Resident Students 


TTENDANCE upon high schools main- 
A tained by a high school district of a high 
school student who resides elsewhere than in 
the high school district is regulated by sections 
3.300 to 3.309 of the School Code. These sec- 
tions were amended by Chapter 1079 of the 
Statutes of 1931, effective August 14, 1931, and 
several changes were made. 


A study of the School Code provisions ap- 
plicable to the questions involved and in effect 
at the present time shows the following: 


1. Any person eligible for admission to high 
school may attend high school in the high 
school district in which he resides under such 
regulations as the governing board of the high 
school district may prescribe (School Code sec- 
tion 3.300). 


2. Any person eligible to attend a high school 
who does not reside within a high school dis- 
trict may attend any high school within the 
county in which he resides (School Code section 
3.303 


3. Any person eligible for admission 
high school who resides in 
trict may 
school 


into a 
a high school dis- 
attend high school in another high 
district within the same county upon 
such terms as the governing boards of the two 
high school districts concerned may agree upon 
or, if they fail to agree, upon such terms as 
the county superintendent of schools having 
jurisdiction over both high school districts may 
prescribe (School Code section 3.301). 


4 Any person 
high school who resides within 
district may attend a high 
another county only upon such terms as the 
governing of the two high school dis- 
tricts concerned may agree upon or, if they fail 
to agree, upon such terms as the county super- 
intendents of schools having jurisdiction 
the two high school districts may 
(School Code section 3.302). 


eligible for admission into a 
a high school 


school district in 


boards 


over 
agree upon 


5. Any person eligible for admission into a 
high school who resides in a high school district 
situated in two or more counties may attend 
high school in a county other than the one the 
county superintendent 
jurisdiction over the 
which he resides, only 
governing 
tricts 


of schools 
high 
upon 
boards of the 
concerned may 


of which 
school 
such 


has 
district in 
terms as the 
two high school dis- 
agree upon or, if they 
fail to agree, by the county superintendents of 
schools of the two counties concerned (School 
Code section 3.302). 


6 <Any 
high 


school 


person 
who 
district 
high school district 


eligible for 
does not reside in a high 
attend high school in a 
located entirely outside the 
which he only 


admission into a 


school 


may 


county in resides upon such 


terms as May be agreed upon by the governing 
board of the high school district which he 
desires to attend and the county superintendent 
of schools of the county in which he resides, 
or if they fail to agree, upon such terms as may 
be prescribed by the county superintendent of 
schools having jurisdiction over the high school 
district which he desires to attend (School Code 
section 3.304). 


7. Any person who is eligible for admission 
into a high school but who resides in a county 
in which no high school is maintained may 
attend any high school in any high school dis- 
trict within the state upon the payment by the 
county in which the person resides to the high 
school district of such tuition as the governing 
board of the high school district may fix which 
cannot be more than the cost per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance for maintenance in the 
high school district during the preceding school 
year (School Code section 3.305). 


8 When the required agreement has been 
entered into by the governing boards of the 
two high school districts concerned, or by the 
county superintendent or superintendents of 
schools, as the case may be, the amount which 
has been fixed as the amount payable to the 
district of attendance is paid to the district of 
residence by the county superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over the district of residence 
from the special fund of the district of residence. 
Amounts to be paid the district of residence by 
a county under an agreement by which a pupil 
residing in a county in which there is no high 
school attends a high school in some other 
county, are paid by the county superintendent 
of schools of the county of residence to the 
district of attendance from the unapportioned 
county school funds (School Code section 3.306). 


9 No high school district is compelled to 
accept pupils from without the district if there 
is no room for them (School Code section 3.309). 


10. No pupil may attend a high school in a 
high school district other than the one in which 
he resides, if any, unless agreements have been 
entered into or prescribed as indicated 
(School Code section 3.309). 


above 


All Cases Are Covered 


The Scho | 


mentioned 


Code sections which have been 


cover practically situation 
which might arise where a person eligible for 
admission to a high school desired to attend 
high school. 


every 


The legislation which has been reviewed does 
not restrict the right of any eligible person to 
attend any high school within the state which 
he may desire to attend. The Constitution and 
the laws of California give to every person the 
right to a high school education. It is not the 
purpose of the School Code sections which hive 
been reviewed, not excepting School Code sec- 
tion 3.309, to entrench upon that right. 


Their purpose is simply to provide for the 
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reimbursement of the high school district in 
which the pupil attends by the high school 
district or county, as the case may be, in which 
he resides* 


T IS to be understood and emphasized that 
l the attendance of a pupil upon a high school 
in a high school district in which he does not 
reside, is not dependent upon any agreement 
between the governing boards of the high school 
districts concerned or upon the fixing of terms 
by the county superintendent or superintendents 
of schools concerned. 

There may be some question as to why this 
should be so. If the situation be only casually 
surveyed, it might be said that if a pupil resides 
in a high school district he should attend a high 
school in his own district and that if he desires 
to attend elsewhere, the burden should not be 
borne by the high school district in which he 
resides which stands ready to give him a high 
school education in a high school maintained by 
it. The answer is that not all high schools 
within the state offer the same courses of study 
nor is the instruction given in the various high 
schools of equal quality. Each high school pupil, 
therefore, has been given the privilege of at- 
tending that high school which offers him the 
course of study best suited to his needs and 
which gives him a desirable quality of instruc- 
tion. So much for the theory of the law. 

No high school district is, as has been indi- 
cated above, required to enroll in any high 
school of the district any pupil who does not 
reside within the district when there is no room 
to receive the pupil. This relieves the high 
school district of the necessity of provid- 
ing accommodations solely for the benefit of 
non-resident pupils. No one would argue that 
a high school district ought to purchase sites 
and erect buildings solely for the use of pupils 
not residing within the district. 

When a pupil does attend in a high school 
district but resides in another high school dis- 
trict, the governing boards of the district of at- 
tendance and of the district of residence must 
fix the terms upon which the pupil may attend, 
or, in other words, what amount is to be paid 
by the district of residence to the district of 
attendance for furnishing facilities and instruc- 
tion to the pupil in question. The district of 
attendance may, if it desires, charge the district 
of residence nothing. No charge should be 


made which is in excess of the actual current 


*The scope of this article 


does not include 
in junior high 
schools, but does include pupils in 
upon junior collegé 
school districts. 


seventh and eighth grade pupils 


attendance 
courses maintained by high 
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expenditure per pupil, including transportation, 
in average daily attendance in the district of 
attendance. 

In the event the governing boards of the two 
districts concerned cannot agree on the terms, 
the duty of fixing the terms falls upon the 
county superintendent or superintendents of 
schools, as the case may be, having jurisdiction 
over the two high school districts. The charge 
fixed by the county superintendent or superin- 
tendents of schools as payable to the district of 
attendance by the district of residence must in 
no case exceed the actual current expenditure, 
including transportation, per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 


Contracts Between Districts 


School Code section 2.21 provides that when 
one school district contracts with another for 
the education of its pupils, the attendance of 
such pupils shall be kept separately and shall 
be credited to the district in which the pupils 
reside. Even if this were not so, and if the at- 
tendance was retained by the district of at- 
tendance, the net amount which the district of 
residence actually pays out of its own funds to 
the district of attendance is the actual current 
expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the district of attendance, less the amount 
received from state and county funds on account 
of such attendance. 


RANSPORTATION of pupils residing in one 

high school district who attend high 
in another hign school district 
of the problem. Under the law as it now exists 
(School Code sections 1.80-1.81) apparently the 
only high school district which can provide for the 
transportation of high school pupils is the 
district of attendance. The district of attendance 
may pay for the transportation out of its own 
funds or else include the cost of the transporta- 
tion in the amount payable by the district of 
residence to the district of attendance unde: 
such agreement as may have been 


school 
is another phase 


entered into. 
As has been indicated above, the cost of trans- 


portation is a legitimate charge against the 
district of residence. 

Where the pupil resides in a county in which 
there is no high school and the county pays the 
required tuition to the high school district of 
attendance (School Code _ section 3.305) and 
transportation is furnished by the high school 
district, it would appear that the high school 
district could not be reimbursed for the trans- 
portation furnished for the reason that the 
county cannot be required to pay to the high 
school district more than the average cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance in the high 
school district. 

The transportation of pupils who do not live 


in any high school district but who attend a 
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high school 


Code 


within the 


3.303, 


county under School 
may be furnished by the 
high school district in which they attend. 

In addition to the provisions of the School 
Code already mentioned which make the enter- 
ing into agreements high school dis- 
tricts mandatory upon the governing boards of 
the high school districts concerned or, in some 
make 
school 


section 


between 


cases, agreements between counties 
high mandatory, there is pro- 
vision made for the making of what might be 
termed discretionary agreements, to distinguish 
them from the mandatory agreements to which 
reference has been made 


and 
districts 


Any District May Contract 


Any high school district may contract with 
another high school district for the education of 
pupils eligible to high school in such subjects or 
grades as may be 
may such payments in 
may be agreed 
school districts concerned 
3.308) 


named in the contract and 
consideration 
upon by the high 


(School Code section 


make 
thereof as 


As 1s 
Code 


is one 


evident 


section 


from a reading 
mentioned, the 
where a high 
reason or another, 


of the School 
situation covered 
district, for one 
have pupils en- 
rolled in its high schools receive instruction 


school 
desires to 
in 
the high schools of another high school district. 
The operative only when it is the 
Cesire of a high school district to have another 
high school district give instruction to its pupils. 
It is not operative 


section is 


where the conditions men- 
tioned in the other sections of the School Code 


to which reference has been made prevail. 


A High School Research 
Department 


HITTIER Union High School, located 
at Whittier, 15 miles east of Los An- 


geles, has created a new department of research 
and guidance, calling Dr. Louis T. 
head the work. 


Jones to 


Dr. Jones has served Whittier College for the 
past six years as head of its project and guid- 
ance work, as well as being an administrator 
of wide experience. 

For two years he also served as research 
assistant to the state historical society of Iowa. 
taking his doctor of philosophy 
University of Iowa. 

Based on a 


degree at the 


complete 
testing, 


system of mental 
achievement together with a careful 
study of the students educational record, edu- 
eational and vocational counsel will be offered 
as a part of the regular curriculum. 
With the full co-operation of the 
chamber of commerce, Dr 


and 


Whittier 
Jones is contacting 

community with a 
view to direct vocational placement. 

He is also personally visiting the institutions 
of higher learning throughout the State in order 
to open the way for added training for profes- 
sional and business careers of the high school 
students. 


the leading industries of the 


New Chico President 


R. AYMER J. HAMILTON, recently 
es President of the State Teachers 
College at Chico (succeeding R. D. Lindquist), 
had his professional training in Pennsylvania, 
at San Jose, Stanford, University of California 

and Columbia 


University. 


After a wide 
and varied 
experience as 
elementary 
teacher and 
principal, he 
was supervising 
principal of the 
University of 
California Ele- 
mentary Schoo! 
for seven years 
During 1930-31 
he was asso- 

ciate professor 

of education, 

Claremont Col- 
Dr. Aymer J. Hamilton leges, in charge 
of the elemen- 
tary teacher-training program. 


President Hamilton is a member of numerous 
professional and civic organizations, including 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. He be- 
came widely known in California as president, 
tor three years, of the 


Principals Association. 


California Elementary 


ALIFORNIA Kindergarten Primary Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting No- 


vember 27-28, at the Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles. The school activity program and creative 
education will be featured. 
a joint meeting with the Pacific Coast Nursery 
Association. 


The dinner will be 


Florence Winter, 2112 Leavenworth 


San 


Street 


Francisco, is secretary of the California 


Kindergarten Primary Association. 


Vanya of the Streets by 
Michael tragic 
Russian child of the wolf packs, the 
“besprizornie” or children; 


Brothers; 


Ruth E. 
Perts, is a 


Kennell 
illustrated by 
tale of a 


vivid 


uncared-for pub- 


lished by Harper 


printed; $2.00. 


and beautifully 





as 
= 
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Intra-mural High School Athletics 


EK. A. COMBATALADE, Sponsor, Sacramento High School 


ACRAMENTO High School's intramural 
program is an extension of our physical 
education program. The objectives of the 


intramural program are the development of 
leisure time, physical activity, permanent recre- 
ational habits, individual skills and social rela- 
tions through games. 

Our aim is to get every boy in school in 
some extra-curricular physical activity to de- 
velop recreational habits and attitudes which 
will stimulate interest in physical recreation. 

[he program is conducted as part of the after 
The 


played from three to four o’cteck and are for 


school recreation program. games are 
all boys in school not competing on an inter- 
athletic The block-letter 
men are allowed to compete only as officials. 

The 


necessary 


school team. school 


Two types of games are used. neuro- 


muscular group games so for the 
growing boy at this period of physiological and 
mental development; and that group of games 
which can be termed physical recreational hob- 
bies and are less strenuous and more individual 
in nature. 

We believe in the old axiom, “Man plays the 
game he plays best.” Consequently we en- 
deavor to increase his skill and stimulate his 
interest in various activities that will be of use 
in his post-school life. 

As our program develops, we will add more 
of the “future use” physical activities. 

The outline which follows was successfully 
put into practice for the first time at the Sac- 
ramento High School during the school year, 
1930-1931. 

1. Objectives 
A. Worthy use of leisure. 
B. Development of permanent 
habits. 
C. Development of individual skills. 
D. Social training through physical activity. 
1. Group activity 
2. Individual in 
mon good. 


recreational 


group working for com- 
2. Organization 
A. Presenting ideas to students. 
1. School paper. 


2. Physical education and drill classes. 
3. Bulletin board. 
Posters. 


ny 


One week of sign-up. 
a. Sign up with sponsor. 
1. Get grade and classification. 
6. Every boy eligible except block “S’’ men. 


— 


D. 


> 


B. 


Be 


Permanent 


Each club to have as many 


3. 


“Club” Plan. 


1. Group according to three-point classifi- 
cation. 

2. Enough of each classification 
club for competitive purposes. 

3. Clubs selected by men of physical edu- 
cation department. 


individual-record-cards 


into each 


kept of 


each student in intramural athletics. 


3. The Clubs 


Election of officers. 


1. President. 
a. To keep total points of his men. 
b. Assist in appointing captains. 
2. Secretary. 
a. Minutes of meeting. 
b. Act for president. 


Captains. 


1. By appointment. 
9 


2. One boy cannot be captain of more than 
two sports. 

3. Twenty-five points extra for being cap- 
tain. 

4. Makes 


members. 


personal contacts with team 


Meetings. 


1. Purpose. 
a. Stimulate interest. 
2. Held whenever necessary. 
teams in each 
sport as possible. 


4. League Organization 


Schedules and standings. 


1. Clubs given names of stars. 
9 


2. Schedules posted on bulletin board. 


3. Physical education classes notified of 
schedule. 

4. Standing and schedule put in weekly 
paper. 


5. Daily standing of clubs posted on bul- 
letin-board. 
6. Umpires posted with league schedule. 
7. Use gym equipment. 
8. Play single round-robin 
each sport. 
results of various sports added to determine 
leading club after each sport. 
1. 100 per cent for first place, 90 per cent 
for second place and a difference of 10 for 
each club to 30 per cent for last place. 
2. This gives an identical element, making 
it possible to add results of various sports 
to determine winner of year program. 


tournament in 


5. Managerial System 
Intramural manager. 
1. Duties. 
a. Supervision. 
b. Keep record-cards. 
2. Receives block “S.” 
Publicity man from school paper. 
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Cc. Two junior managers. 
1. One for arranging league schedules. 
a. Takes out equipment. 
b. Keeps standings posted. 
2. One to keep record of points. 
a. Make rules for various sports. 


6. Sports to Be Used and Dates 


A. Touchtackle 

B. Soccer a 

Cc. Basketball 

D. Handball 

E. Baseball (playground) 


September 
October 
November 
January 
February 


F. Track ‘ March 

G. Tennis . March 

H. Golf . ..April 

I. Swimming May 
7. Awards 


A. Group. 
1. Names of members of winning team at 
end of year put on a plaque. 
B. Individual. 
1. First—Circle Class numerals. 
2. Second—Circle “S.” 
3. Third—Block “S.”’ 
4. All awards 3 inches tall. 
Cc. Awards given by schools at final assembly 
of year. 


8. Requirements for Attaining Awards 


A. Participation and good sportsmanship. 

1. Substitutes receive full number of points 
if he iS on hand ready to play. 

B. 100 points given for participation in each 
sport. 

1. 15 points given for each game less than 
full league schedule. 
a. 7 games per league. 

C. 25 additional points for each player on win- 
ning team of each sport who received 100 
points for that sport. 

1.10 additional points per player who 
earned 100 points for team finishing in sec- 
ond place. 

D. Loss of 50 points for non-attendance at 
meetings. 

E. Player must score 400 points for first award; 
800 for second; 1200 for block “S.” 


9. Ultimate Objectives 


1. Every boy in some extra-curriculum physical 
activity. 

2. School interest in various intramural teams. 

3. More sports in program. 

4. Increased interest in sports at S. H. S. 

5. Intramural fund. 

6. Combination of academic, social, intramural 


or varsity sports activity to attain award, 
or honorary society 


*- * * 


Since Columbus, a richly-illustrated history of 
America for children, by Leslie Thomas, is pub- 
lished by William- Morrow & Company, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; $2.00. It is a 
large, lovely volume of 80 pages, bright with 
color and easy to read. 
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Sonnet 


ALICE TENNESON Hawkins, San Pedro 


W HEN I was just a child, I used to lie 


Long hours on my back in pasture grass 
And watch the fluffy clouds above me pass 
In shapes from fairy tales across the sky. 
And sometimes, ere the sunset glow would die 
Entirely away, the planets came 
To deck the summer twilights and would claim 
My notice until, 
beyond them, | BEEZ 
would try CAA 
To count the far-—iee 
ther stars and Beg 
then by space, 
And still more 
space, my gaze 
would be en- 
snared 
And I would seem 
to be detached 
from place 
And time, and 
could have fol- 
lowed, had [I 
dared, 
To utmost thrones where is no age nor youth. 
Eternity became a living truth. 



















* * * 


The Cop Knew His Grammar 


HucuH Mcl: Porter, Los Altos 


[ \ S I returned from lunch today 


Two boys were fighting in the street. 
I stopped and watched the fistic fray— 
A regular Dempsey-Tunney meet! 


An English lesson was the cause 
That lead to this show of might. 
One lad had asked whether Boys is 
Or, would you say Boys are is right? 


The argument waxed warm—and whack! 
Then their fists began to fly. 

One boy was lying flat on his back, 
The other had a blackened eye! 


“Listen,” said a cop, his face all a-beam, 
“T’ll settle this grammatical question: 

Boys, is the city’s law supreme? 

Or, Boys, are you going to the station?” 
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The Teacher and Social Technique 


\Iks. Laura SpecuT Price, Director of Elementary Teacher Training 
Santa Barbara State College 


© we teachers possess the technique 
necessary to diagnose conditions and to 
prescribe effective remedial measures in 
the social, moral, mental, and physical re-edu- 


cation of the unadjusted child? 


Wickman in_ his 
Teachers Attitudes,” 


“Childrens Behavior and 
gives several graphic illus- 
trations of the differences in the points-of-view 
which teachers and mental hygienists hold on 
the relative seriousness of behavior problems in 
children. 

The charts comprise data submitted by 511 
Cleveland and 30 mental hygienists, 
ranking 50 behavior problems in children ac- 
cording to their seriousness. The mental hygien- 
ists were classified as psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatric social workers, and visiting 
teachers. 


teachers 


The first 12 of the 50 behavior problems con- 
sidered most serious by the hygienists are those 
describing the withdrawing, person- 
ality and behavior traits. 


recessive 


The teachers, on the other hand, ranked “un- 


socialness,” “overcritical of others,” and “sen- 
in the lower quartile. Nine of the 
12 traits considered most serious by the teach- 
ers fall in the lower half of the 50 rankings as 


indicated by the hygienist. Only one, that of 


sitiveness,” 


“cruelty,” occupies almost the same position in 
the rating made by the mental hygienists and 
the teachers. 


Teachers Resent Pupil “Attack” 


The 12 behavior problems which the teachers 


considered the most serious are those which 


represent the “attacking” type of problem. 


Wickman sum 


statements: 


s up the results in the following 


“To the extent that any kind of behavior 
signifies “attack” upon the teachers and upon 
their professional does such be- 
havior rise in their estimation as a serious 
problem 


endeavors 


“To the extent that any kind of unhealthy 
behavior is free from such attacking char- 
acteristics does it appear, to teachers, to be 


less difficult, less undesirable and less sig- 

nificant of child maladjustment.” 

In other words, these teachers were con- 
cerned more with the anti-social forms of be- 


havior whereas the mental hygienists stressed 
the unsocial aititudes. In passing their judg- 
ment they kept in mind the effect produced on 
the future development of the child. They also 
were influenced by the need of remedial work 
and nature of remedial efforts in treating the 
behavior problems. 


After reading Wickman we decided to test 
our own elementary teachers in training to de- 
termine: (1) their knowledge of records which 
should be available to them as teachers; (2) to 
find out what they knew about the type of data 
they would be apt to find on the various records: 
and (3) to get a list of organizations or institu- 
tions which they thought function for the 
physical, moral, social, or emotional welfare of 
young children. 


Background of the Teachers 


Of the 44 teachers who answered the questions 
20 were juniors and 24 seniors. The following 
professional courses had already bcen pursued 
by most of these student teachers: general and 
applied psychology, physiology, educational 
sociology, growth and development of the child, 
educational psychology, and biology. Of the 44 
student teachers, 6 were at the time enrolled in 


a course taking up the problems of the unad- 
justed child. 


There were just 9 students who mentioned the 
child’s record in the principal’s office, 28 noted 
scholastic records, 26 put down reports bearing 
on the home environment of the child, and 11 
statements were of miscellaneous character. 


As to the types of data to be found on the 
record, only 41 reported anything bearing on the 
scholastic record. There were 86 physical wel- 
fare items, which does not allow two per stu- 
dent. Fifty-four items concerned the home en- 
vironment, 16 referred to social attitudes, 4 to 
emotional responses, and 2 considered the moral 
status. 


In answer to the types of organizations of 
institutions which function for the welfare of 
children, we found that the home was listed 8 
times, educational 34, religious 52, health 55, 
recreational 65, correctional 27, and miscellane- 
ous 26. 


Again we see how poverty-stricken the 
student teachers are when it comes to think- 


ing of the child in terms of general welfare. 
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ET us now give our attention to data 

_4 which reveals surprising inefficiency on the 
part of teachers as to their ability to interpret 
meaningful information on the records of a 
child. 

It was through the courtesy of Dr. Elizabeth 
Bishop of Santa Barbara State College in per- 
mitting us to glean from the pages of her 
doctor’s dissertation, that we present the follow- 
ing data, based on questions in the final exami- 
nation in the course, “Growth and Development 
of the Child,” given to a class at the University 
of California. 

The class was given the records for a boy 
eight years old and in the high third grade of 
the University elementary school. They were 
also given a 20-minute diary record of his be- 
havior in a school situation and were asked to 
note his strengths and weaknesses as to health, 
native learning capacity, educational age, and 
certain aspects of his social behavior, his skill in 
speech and gesture, and the like. 


Dr. Bishop used in her study the results from 
100 papers picked out at random from a class of 
600 students. 


She found that defective hearing and eye- 
sight, carious teeth, or a tonsillectomy were 
noted by three-fourths or more of the students. 
In general the tendency was to list the defects 
as weaknesses with no attempt to find their 
relationships and significance. Dr. Bishop says, 


The Child Is All One Piece 


“The general notion seemed to be that these 
defects are all little separate repair jobs on 
the child’s plumbing, hardware, and the like, 
requiring the attention of the appropriate 
tinker.” 

“Connections and casual relationships were 
noted in only 21% of these papers. This is 7% 
less than was the case in the summer school 
class of experienced teachers.” 

The students did not connect the defects of 
eyes and ears with any present school difficulty 
nor did they associate them with past disease 
history. 


Fifteen per cent of the class noted the general 
nature of the infection from which the boy has 
been suffering. Three-fourths of the class deter- 
mined from the records that he is superior or 
very superior in mentality. Half of the class 
rated the boy educationally accelerated, a few 
thought him retarded, and the remainder of the 
class considered him normal. While 23 noted the 
falling-off of his work, only 11 attributed it to 
his health, and two or three thought that it was 
due to deportment. 
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T will be interesting to note the ditference in 

the recommendations offered by the accred- 
ited jury of professional people and those of the 
100 students. 


The accredited jury of professional people 
advised “help on his present school difficulty 
with the tool-subject-matter in the new grade 
to which he was double promoted; tutoring over 
the rough spot he has struck.” For his physical 
recuperation they advised “a shortening of his 
school day with rest and outdoor play and a 
carefully supervised diet; to be put in charge of 
the family physician; the school was to be kept 
informed of the doctor’s recommendation for 
his regime.” 

They also suggested that provision be made 
for play facilities and companions with an effort 
toward group games, and as his strength per- 
mits, some group responsibility in school, but 
if such work interferes with the child’s recuper- 
ation, school work was to take secondary plac¢ 

Under recommendations for his educational 
guidance Dr. Bishop states that the recommen- 
dations of about half the class coincided with 
those of the accredited jury, however, the other 
50% of the class suggested all manner of things, 
which included giving him plenty of hard 
physical exercise, stirring his interests, sending 
him to Sunday school to make him morally 
clean, accelerating him another grade, retarding 
him until he catches up. 

Dr. Bishop found the outstanding weakness 
of the papers to be that of failure to combine 
the separate items into a picture of the whole 
child. The students reaction to the questions 
was to recall more or less meagerly the facts 
learned in their separate courses and to kee; 
them as separate, unrelated units. 


In view of these facts it would seem 
desirable to offer at least one course in our 
teacher-training departments that will give 
students the technique of the person who 
observes each child from all its angles, who 
reaches out for information from every pos- 
sible source, and who interprets them in the 
light of that particular piece of humanity. 

Such a course might well embody observatio 
of actual cases of problem children and followe 
by a discussion as to possible causes and treat- 
ment. This work may be supplemented by ap- 
propriate case studies already diagnosed and 
treated effectively. 

We feel that every teacher having pursued 


such a course would be vastly better prepared 
to meet the problems of her school-room. 
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A Kindergarten Grocery Store 


Rut C. Harpine, Principal; BEATRicE Louise Ecan, Kindergarten Director; 
Roosevelt School, Bakersfield 


KINDERGARTEN mother visited her 
i . daughter’s kindergarten. This is the 
mother’s letter to a friend relating to her what 
the children were doing. 


Beas GLADYS: I wish you could have 
been with me this morning when I visited 
Betty’s kindergarten. She has been so enthused 
over the grocery store that the children have 
been building. 

For days Betty has talked about my coming 
to see it. So today I left my work. Gladys, it 
was an inspiration to see those busy little 
people! 

Opening the door of the kindergarten I heard 
two happy little voices carrying on a conversa- 
tion over toy telephones. A tiny girl was in 
the playhouse. She had evidently just rung the 
near-by grocery store (the store was across 
the room in a sunny corner). 

The voice said, “Hello, hello! Is this the 
grocery store? I want a can of milk and—oh, 
dear, I can’t hear a word, the baby is scream- 
ing so!” 

Over in the grocery store a curly-headed boy 
was answering the telephone. Hanging up the 
receiver he went about, in a business-like way, 
to fill the order. 

What a grocery store it was! A little girl 
volunteered to take me on a tour of inspection. 
Walking along, she told me all about the store. 


T seemed that after Christmas the older girls, 
when playing house, began to feel the need 
of a store to shop in. One morning some one 
discovered a new book in the library corner. It 
was “Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store” by Helen S 
Read. The teacher read the story during the 


story time. Everyone enjoyed the story and the 
fascinating pictures. One of the older boys said 
eagerly, “Let’s build a grocery for the girls?” 


So the store begar 


Next day the class walked several blocks to 
visit the neighborhood grocery. Much was found 
out about counters, shelves, and what Mr. 
Moody sold in his store. 

After kindergarten was over, the teacher told 
me that during the mornings following the trip 
there were many discussions about what was 
needed to build a grocery. What they could 
bring from home? What was to be ordered 
from the school store-room? 


Four apple- boxes brought from home by 
enthusiastic boys, a long piece of upsom-board, 
and a bundle of lath ordered from the school 
store-room, made the counter. The lumber for 
the shelves was ordered cut the desired lengths. 
Then the children had the joy of putting up the 
shelves. 


All the children were eager to bring empty 
cans of vegetables, fruits, milk, soup, and cocoa. 
[t was suggested that mother open cans at the 





The housewife buys her week's supply of groceries 


bottom; this making it seem that the cans were 
still full. Empty boxes of cereals, crackers, 
jello, butter, eggs, matches, found their way to 
the shelves. 

I know Betty could hardly wait for our sugar 
sack to be emptied. She wanted to take sacks 
to school and fill them with saw-dust. She tied 
the sacks at the tops to lock like real sacks of 
flour, sugar, salt, rice, and even beans. 

3etty said that some one brought a little 
gunny-sack. This they filled with balls of 
tightly-crushed paper. It was the sack of 
potatoes. 


HAT fun they had molding and paint- 
ing with tempera paints, clay vegetales 
and fruits. 


Why, Gladys, I even saw bunches of aspar- 
agus. Apples that had tiny twig stems. Milk 
and cream bottles painted white. The teacher 
said that they had used quick-drying white 
lacquer from the five-and-ten-cent store. 

Would you believe it, there was a little black 
cash-register with a drawer! In the drawer was 
toy money. Pennies and five-cent pieces. Num- 
bers had been cut out of a calendar and put on 
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the top of the cash-register. Even saw some 
wooden scales. ... 

Two red wagons served as delivery trucks. 
They had been painted red with dekarato. 

Many things in the store had been labeled 
with the school printing-press. My little guide 
proudly pointed to such words as milk, soup, 
and apples. 

What a happy morning I had! Went home 
to my work thinking what a happy and profit- 
able time children had at kindergarten! 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Your friend, 
HARRIET 
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Armistice Day 


Doris BerryMAN, Age 11, Grass Valley 


Sent by Marcaret Kerener, Teacher, Grass Valley 


O UR Armistice Day is here again, 
A day when the world is at peace 
For the great World War was ended 
And the mothers were at ease. 


Now the grim war was over 

When our laddies glad and brave 
Came home and now we celebrate 
Them and the land that was saved. 


The Voice of California 


F. J. Hicuriti, University High School, Los Angeles 


HAT? Forty-six thousand active, 
unselfish, well-trained men and 
women scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of California—living in 
every city, town, village, and rural com- 
munity in the state—touching almost every 
home whether large or small, rich or poor 
—training for success or for failure the en- 





tire citizenry of tomorrow! 

Who? The teachers of California. 

Not only are we confronted with innumer- 
able opportunities, but we are face to face with 
many common problems. Depression, retire- 
ment, tenure, salary retrenchment, politics, 
factions, schisms, and over supply of teachers 
are only a few of the many problems that con- 
front us. 

There is no city, town, or section in our 
great state that can, when working indepen- 
dently, meet the present or the future situation 
successfully. “United action” must be our slo- 
gan for success. 

There is no possibility of united action in 
the state for the good of all except through the 
only organization that represents all groups of 
teachers and all teacher organizations. 

That organization is the California Teachers 
Association. 

There is no voice in California that repre- 
sents the teachers that can or will be heard by 
the legislators, the voters, and the governors, 
except the California Teachers Association. 


Why? Because it represents superinten- 


dents, principals, teachers, and all special 
workers in the teaching profession. It alone 
represents the 46,000 teachers of the state. 

The voice of individuals, of independent 
groups, or of sections, may serve merely to 
indicate a lack of intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the teaching body 
as a whole concerning the welfare of the 
teachers and of the boys and the girls of the 
state. 

We are glad to have many teacher organiza- 
tions looking after local or special needs and 
interests, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that our success depends upon the co-operation 
of all these groups with the California Teachers 
Association because it is recognized as “The 
Voice” that represents the sum total of teacher 
opinion in the state reduced to its clearest and 
simplest form. 

The C. T. A. represents not a faction, nor a 
group, nor a class, nor any special interest, but 
it represents the entire teaching profession of 
California. 

Our success is dependent not upon destructive 
criticism from without, but upon constructive 
criticism from within. 

We have faith in the teachers and we believe 
that they are able to cope with the problems 
that confront us. We believe that we are ap- 
proaching a time of greater harmony, co-opera 
tion, and united effort than ever before. 

We believe that 90 per cent of the teachers 
of the state will unite by joining the California 
Teachers Association, where each one becomes 
a part of the Voice of California. 
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Eskimos of the Frozen North /% 
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MaryorteE McEwan, Third Grade. Teacher, La Crescenta School 


Meni and Moni in Eskimo Land 


Act I—Scene I. In Northern Alaska 
Time—December 24 


Meni (crawling out of igloo): I do not think 
they have Christmas way up here. 

Moni (crawling out, too): I think it is too cold 
to have Christmas, don’t you? 

Etu (mother Eskimo): Oh! I don’t know, we 
might have a Christmas, you never can tell! 

Nipiva (father Eskimo): Well, I am not sure 
if Santa could find us way up here 

Santa Claus (very softly, not seen): Well, I 
know if there’s going to be a Christmas that’s 
why I'm here 

Meni: That was Santa! I wonder if he is right? 

Moni: Well, there’s no use to worry. I'm go- 
ing to play in the snow. Come on, Meni, don’t 
be lazy! 

Meni: I'm going to forget all about it. Santa 
may find us way up here and we may have a 


Christmas after all. 
Both go out to play 


All four bow 


Act I—Scene II 


Time—Christmas Morning 


Meni: Ha! Ha! It’s Christmas, I did not know 
we would have Christmas way up here! 

Santa (coming in): What did I tell you? Am 
I not always right? Do I not go to all children, 
even if they do live in the frozen North? 

Ikloo (another Eskimo boy comes in playing 
with a bear skin): We will all say thanks to 
Santa 

All: Thank you, dear Santa 

Meni: I got a bear and a sled and a dog anda 
bow and arrow. What did you get, Moni? 

Moni: Why just look what I have! A bear, a 
dog, a sled, a bow and arrow, and a lot of other 
things 

Meni: Ho! Ha! Look what I found, an Eskimo 
doll with a baby on her back 

Moni: I'm going to play with my things. (He 
sets Meni’s doll up and aims at it with his new 
bow and arrow.) 

Meni: Don’t you hit my baby. (Meni. grabs 
baby and runs.) 


Vent and Mont bow 


Act II—Scene I 
Time—An hour later 


Meni: What shall we do now? 

Nipwa: I’m going fishing to see if I can’t get 
something for the feast. Do you children want 
to go with me? 

Meni: Why, yes, I should like to go. Come on, 
Moni, we have to hurry. 

Mont: Daddy, where is my fishing hook? 


Nipwa: Both of yours are in the house wit? 
the weapons. 

Moni: 1’ll go in and get them (Moni crawls in 
tunnel). 

Meni (becoming impatient): What can he be 
doing? I hope we can catch some fish for Mush- 
Mush. 

Nipwa: By the way, is Mush-Mush ready? 

Mush-Mush: Bow-wow! bow-wow! 

Moni comes running with fish-poles, exclaim- 
ing, They were all tangled up. 

Nipwa takes Mush-Mush and they all start 
out. I have my harpoon so maybe we shall get 
a seal. 

Mush-Mush sniffs as he craw]s, dragging sled 

Nipwa grabs Moni: You hold Mush-Mush 
There’s a seal in the ice now! 

Nipwa goes around behind him and lays dow: 
on the ice. 

The seal wakes every half-minute and lifts 
his head as high as he can in all directions 
looking for a polar bear. Occasionally he 
scratches himself with his flippers. 

Nipwa imitates the seal. When the seal naps 
he crawls quickly. The seal thinks he is anothe 
seal. 

Nipwa rises, takes careful aim with his har- 
poon and throws it. The seal is hit so hard that 
he slides right back into his hole. 

Nipwa (coming back to Meni and Moni, wh« 
are holding Mush-Mush and fishing): Well, I 
got him right in the head, but before I could 
get to him he slipped on ice and slid right int« 
his hole. Of course he'll float, but he'll probably 
come up under the ice somewhere and we'l 
never see him again. 

Meni: Oh! That was too bad, but perhaps well 
find another. 


Nipwa: Mush-Mush, I'm depending upon you 
to find a seal’s breathing hole. 

Mush-Mush siops and sniffs. 

Nipwa (sticks his harpoon in) It’s a hole 
alright, if the seal’s only using it. We'll soon 
see. Hold Mush-Mush, he'd eat the seal alive 
Now children you must watch and learn how | 
do this. Every seal has several breathing holes 
because he cannot live under water like a fish 
So if I stick this little needle with a disc on the 
end of it in this hole we will soon see if Mr 
Seal is using this breathing hole today, or some 
other one. 

Moni: But Daddy, how will you know 
he’s coming? 


when 


Nipwa: If he’s coming up for air his body will 
make waves under the water and turn that little 
dise. As soon as the dise turns it will wiggle 
this end of the needle we can see. By that 
time I will know his nose is right in the hole 


Meni: Oh! I hope he comes today, don’t you? 


Nipwa: Sh! It's beginning to wiggle now 
(He throws his harpoon.) I got him right 











the nose. Moni, get my ice chisel quickly, we 
can't let this fellow get away. 
Nipwa chisels hole big enough to pull the seal 
through. Moni helps lift him on the sled. 
Meni: Oh! I just knew we would get one. 
Nipwa: Drag the feast home, Mush-Mush. 
Etu (coming out): Oh! what good hunters I 
have. Now we can have a real Christmas feast 
ind invite all the village. 


Act I1I—Scene I—The Feast 


All the village gathered in circle with the seal 
the middle. 


Medicine Maa: May the spirits bless this food 
and may we have food enough for all the year. 

Etu: There is a spirit in everything, the wind, 
the rock and the snow. Even the seal has a 
spirit. And I will sprinkle this fresh water for 
the seal’s spirit (she sprinkles water from large 
shell). Etu passes bowl to her right. 

First Eskimo (drinking from bowl): I was 
born in Sitka, June 14, 1921. 

Second Eskimo (drinking): I was born in 
Petersburg, October 4, 1920. 

And so forth around the circle. 

Etu (drinking): I- was born in Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, December 8, 1923. 

Etu cuts seal and pulls out strips (use chipped 
beef), serving men first. 

One Eskimo: My, this is good blubber. 

Moni: Here Mush-Mush, here's a piece for you. 

Everyone became sleepy and lazy. 

Meni: Who knows whom we have forgotten? 

Eskimo: Poor Nanook 

Meni: Yes, since you are our medicine man, 
can't you do something for poor Nanook? 

Medicine Man: Bring Nanook to me andI will 
see what I can do. Nanook is carried in. 

Medicine Man: Have you been faithful to all 
our customs? 

Nanook: Yes. 

Medicine Man: Have you been kind to the 
Eskimos? 

Nanook: Yes. 

Medicine Man: Are you sure? 

Nanook hangs head. 

Medicine Man: Well, have you been unkind to 
any old people? 

Nanook: No, I have always been good to them. 

Medicine Man: Did you do anything to make 
the spirit of the sea or land mad at you? 

Nanook: No. 

Medicine Man: Did you work on your deer- 
skins during deer season? 

Nanook: No. 

Medicine Man: It is not long since a relative 
of yours died, is it? 

Nanook: No. 

Medicine Man: Now I see, the spirit shows it 
to me very plainly. You have been thinking of 
him and longing to see him again, have you 
not? 

Nanook: Yes, I did want to see him, but I did 
not know there was any harm in it. 

Medicine Man: It is bad, it is bad, it is very 
bad for you. You have kept him from going to 
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the good land. He is so mad at you that he has 
put this sickness upon you. I will test your 
head and feet and see what the spirit says. If 
your head and feet weigh light, you will be 
forgiven. If they weigh heavy, you are sure to 
die. (Tests feet with small barrel ‘hoop.) 

Medicine Man: Light (everyone very anxious) 
(Tests head.) 

Medicine Man: Light (everyone gives sigh of 
relief). 

Medicine Man: You will be forgiven, but you 
have been guilty of great sin. Now go home, 
stay in bed three days, don’t eat anything and 
you will get well. (Nanook is carried out.) 

Medicine Man: Let us all know from now on 
that when one dies he is buried outside the 
village wall and to wish him back or think of 
him is very dangerous. 

Meni: Now let’s have something more cheer- 
ful. Who knows a song? 


Each child gives an original song, poem, dan 
or folk-story (some playing drums). 


Meni: Let us all stand and sing “Eskimo.’ 
Everyone rubs noses and leaves 


* * * 


The Poet and the Peasant 


DorotHy Brooks 
Bo, Age 11 years, Malabar School 


Sent in by Mabel M. Finch, Teacher 


| 


Oh, what are you spinning words for, 
When you should be picking corn, 
Your silly, senseless, careless words, 
Are making the whole world scorn. 


Poet: 
But oh, my kind old peasant, 
You do not understand, 
That when I spin these 
’Tis for the fame of our noble land. 


‘ 


‘senseless’ words 


Peasant: 
Then pardon me, kind poet, 
I did not mean to say, 
That our wonderful, noble country, 
Is without enough poems to be gay. 


Poet: ! 
So now my kind, old peasant, 
I think you understand, 
What silly, senseless, careless words, 
Do for our noble land. 


*x* * * 


Christine M. Benson, a Los Angeles teacher 
who has never been tardy nor absent since she 
started her teaching career in 1898, recently 
went on a study-travel tour of South and Cen- 
tral America. 
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Home Economics and Family Relationships 
Mrs. Maver Kinney, Home Economics Teacher, Weed High School 


E live in a highly complex age. As 

never before, we find home and marital 

relationships confronted with so many 
difficulties. In the days of our grandmothers, 
life was comparatively simple. 


To be sure the home-maker worked hard, for 
all the raw products were produced on the farm 
and converted into useful articles by the house- 
wife; such as, the making of soap and candles, 
the spinning and weaving, the sewing, and the 
making of butter. Her problem was one of 
hard physical labor and, also, the distribution 
of duties among the members of the family. 
The girl participated in the household arts with 
her mother and grandmother. 


instituted, 
women were not allowed to work outside of the 
home. 


When the factory system was 


Many girls were brought up in “idle- 
ness” with the foolish idea that they were not 
supposed to contribute either to their own sup- 
port or to the family income. 


Now we find women in all the occupations 
and professions. With women’s suffrage, we 
find women enjoying a new status. They are 
taking their places beside men in the business 
world and are sometimes more successful than 
men. They They enjoy 
their pay-checks and are endeavoring to meet 
the “higher standards of liv- 
ing” for which the world is 
clamoring. 


enjoy this freedom. 


As a rule, the increase in 
wages lags behind the new 
demands for necessities and 
luxuries. This means new 
difficulties for the home- 
maker. Sometimes there is a 
failure to live within one’s 
means and some of the 
divorces are caused by dis- 
satisfaction resulting 
lack of income or a failure 
to make the income meet the 
increased demands. 


from 


Perhaps we realize now, 
more than ever before, that 
man’s chief duty to society 
is to raise a family, whether 
large or small. This is a 


big undertaking, but is the basis of all society 
and it must stand supreme and triumphant 
Women must do their share and must have the 
right attitude, understanding, and training to 


evaluate the home. 


What can Home Economics do to help meet 
these pressing conditions? First, the value of 
home-making must be ingrained in the very 
being of our girls. One aim in woman’s life 
should be a home and children—all made secure 
by the deepest bonds of love and sympathetic 


understanding. 


Formerly, household tasks were considered 
menial; any woman could bear children and 
raise a family. It is not so now. Even men 
are realizing that home-making is a _ highly 
specialized industry and that every home-maker 
is doing more for society than the unmarried 
professional woman, who purposely avoids mar- 
riage because of selfish interests. 

Every occupation has its drawbacks. Does 
not the dentist, doctor, or nurse have unpleasant 
tasks to perform? But these things are sub- 
strata. The good that is being done keeps the 
spirit alive and spurs the individual to self-ex- 
pression by responding to the best that is in him. 


So it is with the home-maker who is properly 
trained; the little tasks that might be considered 





Home-Making is one of the most deeply rooted and important urges of the human 
spirit. None are so pitiful as the homeless! Little children love to ‘‘play house.’ 
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drudgery are overlooked because 
of the high ideals that are in- 
volved in the tasks of the home- 
maker 

Business principles must be 
applied to the home; but the 
human relationships of intimate 
family ties, combined with per- 
plexing questions of ethics, re- 
ligion, and society, must not be 
overlooked. 


ECONDLY, Home Econom- 
ics should help the girl to 


have a true standard of living. 
We often think that success 
means “keeping up with the 
Joneses,” and often times we 
listen to “idle gossip.”” The home- 
maker must distinguish between 
luxuries and necessities. She must know how 
to proportion the family income and how to 
make wise purchases. 

Taking a small example, the purchasing of 
gifts for a child, the wise mother will not buy at 
random but will classify toys perhaps as fol- 
lows: (a) building toys, e. g., blocks, trains, (b) 
creative articles, e. g., crayons, drawing books, 
(c) musical instruments, (d) muscle developing 
toys, e. g., scooters, airplanes propelled by the 
feet, (e) games. Then she will try to select toys 
from each group. 


After aiming at a true valuation of home- 
making and inculcating a desire in the heart of 





The school garden is integral part of many 
Home-Making courses 
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Supplementary leisure time agencies, such as the Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts, 


place much emphasis upon Home-Making. 


every girl to become a home-maker, Home 
Economics must provide the tools by which 
this may be accomplished. 

The seven cardinal principles of education 
must be considered. Worthy use of leisure is 
important. The home-maker has more leisure 
now. Have we not electric egg beaters, washing 
machines, sweepers, automatic ranges, etc.? In- 
telligent use of these gives women more time 
for cultural life. The “higher things of life” 
must stand supreme. These must not be sacri- 
ficed at the expense of a large bank account, 
although there should be a system to provide 
some savings. 

Good food, proper clothing and the finer 
things of life, such as music, good books, and 
good lectures must provide chance for self-ex- 
pression. A properly-trained woman will use 
her leisure to acquire these things for herself 
and her family. 

A second cardinal principle is health. How 
can Home Economics help in their. respect? 
First, by teaching the growing girl the essen- 
tials of good health through a thorough knowl- 
edge of the physiological processes of the 
human body and the elements of nutrition. 

Nutrition itself is a growing subject. It is 
dynamic, and the modern home-maker must 
keep pace with the times. This, too, will pro- 
vide food for thought, material for women’s 
clubs, and thereby afford a means for worthy 
use of leisure. 


DDITIONAL tools for the home-maker 
A should be a knowledge of child care, in- 
fant feeding, growth and development of the 
child, textiles, dyes, and physical laws as applied 
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to the household. She should be able to sew 
and repair clothes, thereby helping to produce 
something. This, too, means a saving, which 
should be a factor to keep in mind. 

The home care of the sick should be taught. 
A few elements of first aid, such as, the ban- 
daging of wounds, giving of bed baths, sick- 
room hygiene, and preparation of invalid or 
convalescent diets, would help in many a diff- 
cult situation. 

Home Economics education provides for a 
vocation, and this knowledge and experience 
is easily applied when a girl marries. As a 
vocation, we have dressmakers, dietitians, tex- 


tile buyers, milliners, costume designers, 


cafeteria managers, child welfare workers, 
and teachers and supervisors of Home Eco- 
nomics education. 


Home Economics education must aim for a 
well-rounded family life, by keeping in mind the 
true value of the home as the basis of all 
society, and a well-planned Home Economics 
course will do much to have a girl appreciate 
the value of home-making. It should help, also, 
the vocational or professional woman realize 
that professions outside of the home are in 
reality secondary. The art of Home-Making is 
a lasting profession that is permanent and grows 
in strength and beauty from year to year. 


The Public Demands School Expansion 


Excerpts from address of Honorable Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, at the Riverside Convention. 


HE present tendency is one of insistence upon the greatest economy 


in all school expenditures yet every indication points to a demand for 


some further expansions. 


The President's Committee for Employment has recently issued a state- 


ment urging the greatest possible utilization of high school and continuation 


school facilities as a measure of relief during this critical period of unem- 


ployment. 


This recommendation is cited as an example 
of the general condition which continuously pre- 
vails during such a period. 

The schools are always forced to assimilate 
an additional burden in order to perform this 
public function during times of economic stress 
—and the necessary extra funds are requested 
accordingly. 

As already mentioned communities expect 
extra service of their schools during times like 
our times. 

Schools may now expect to be called upon to 
do some extra service without the supply of 
extra funds to the public. This, we are ready 
to do. 

Evidence is not lacking that the people of 
California desire further extension of junior 
college, teachers college, and even local or 
regional four-year liberal arts college services. 

Undoubtedly legislative authorization will 
again be vigorously sought by the people in a 


number of regions in the state, for such exten- 
sions at the next session of the Legislature. 


Increased demand for pupil transportation 
and even for pupil maintenance and housing at 
public expense is anticipated. 

Undoubtedly other functions will also be 
transferred to the schools, increasing their 
already heavy burden. 


All these expansions and additions entail 
further increases in schools costs. 


If we interpret these demands correctly they 
are evidences of the fact that the people are 
coming more and more to expect of the public 
schools the assumption of greater and broader 
responsibility for quasi-social functions, in addi- 
tion to those functions heretofore considered 
strictly educational. 

These we may expect to assume with little 
or no increase in the amount of funds to be 
supplied for the service. 


c the interpretation is correct we are faced with the need for immediate answer to the 


question : 


How can we at the same time accede to the demands for relief of the burden of school 
taxes and also perform this expanded more expensive educational and social service? 
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Educational Research Studies: Supplement | 


ELMER H. StaFFevBacu, C. T. A. Director of Research 


T is the purpose of the Committee on Re- 
Becton and Statistics’ of the California 
Teachers Association to collect and publish 
annually information concerning the research 
activities of school departments in this state. 


The following list represents the first supple- 
ment to the list published in the October issue. 


Reports were solicited as widely as the com- 
mittee’s information allowed. Possibly some 
important studies have been overlooked. In 
order to avoid such omissions in the future the 
co-operation of all researchers throughout the 
state in sending in reports of studies is urgently 
invited. 


The following list does not cumam seuuies 
completed as theses in fulfillment of cegree re- 
quirements at universities and colleges. A bib- 
liography of such studies is published annually 
in the California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion, and in the opinion of the present committee 
a duplication of this work would not be desir- 
able. 


The committee extends its thanks to all those 
who, through their co-operation in reporting 
research studies, have made the publication of 
the present list possible. 

J. H. Brapbey 
Chairman 


The numbers following the title of each study 
signify as follows: 

1. Date, or probable date, of the completion of 
the study. 


2. Is the study to be published? 

3. Form of the study when published. 

4. Probable price of the published report. 
5 


. Will the report be available in quantities? 


GENERAL RESEARCH 


Klein, Paul, San Diego City Schools. 

The Adult Education Program in Relation to 
the Education of Minors in the San Diego 
City Schools. 

1, June, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited 

MacClenathan, Ruth, and Committee, Co-ordina- 


1. The personnel of the C. T. A. Committee on 
Research and Statistics is as follows: J. H. 
Bradley, chairman; George E. Bettinger, Ernest 
P. Branson, Virgil Dickson, George C. Jensen, 
Walter E. Morgan, E. H. Staffelbach. 


tion and Guidance Council, San Diego 
Schools. 

Bibliography of Popularly Written Material 
on the Psychology of Human Behavior. 

1, March, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


Tupper, Dr. Charles R., San Diego City Schools 


Age-Grade Status, San Diego City Schools, 
1930, 
1, December, 1930; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited 
Tupper, Dr. Charles R., San Diego City Se! 
Promotion-Failure Statistics. 
1, January, 1931: 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Cloud, A. J., and Purviance, San Francisco P 
lic Schools. 
Revision of Rules of Board of Education. 
3, booklet; 5, limited 
Hepner, Walter R., San Diego City Schools 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1!)2!- 
1930. 
1, August, 1930; 3, printed and bound in pape 
5, limited. 
Mullany and Purviance, San Francisco Pub 
Schools. 
Financial Data for Fifty New Schools. 
1, September, 1930; 3, sheet; 5, limited. 
Nolan, W. C., Gray, R. F., Snow, I. W and 
Abraham, R. I., San Francisco City Schools 
Plan for Secondary Teacher Appointments. 
1, April, 1931; 2, no; %, typed. 
Oakes, William J., and Committee, San Dies 
City Schools. 
An Analysis of Merit and Demerit Systems 
Used in San Diego City Secondary Schools. 
Purviance, San Francisco City Schools. 
Certification and Training of San Francisco 


Teachers. 
1, January, 1930; 3, Bulletin No. 12; 5, limites 
Waterman, Ivan R., San Francisco Publ 


Schools. 

Schedule of Rooms Required for the George 
Washington High School. 

1, October, 1930. 


PRIMARY 


Tests, Measurements and Pupil Placement 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools 
Mental Ability of Pupils Entering the First 
Grade (Pintner Cunningham Group Mental 
Test). 
1, April, 1930; 4, Res. Bul. No. 16; 5, limited 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools 
Summary of Testing Program H-3 Grade. 
1, September, 1930; 3, Res. Bul. No. 1! de 
limited. 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools 
Reading Ability in the Low Second Grade As» 
Measured by the Gates Reading Tests (Fall 
Term, 1930). 
1, March, 1921; 3. Res. Bul. No. 27; 5, limited 















































ELEMENTARY 


Tests, Measurements and Pupil Placement 


Abraham, Richard I., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
New Pupil Report Card. 
1, October, 1930; 3, printed card; 5, yes. 


Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Summary of Testing Program, I. Utilization of 
Tests, II. Reading and Arithmetic Abilities, 
H-4, H-5 and H-6 Grades. 
1, October, 1930; 3, Res. Bul. No. 20; 5, limited. 


Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Tests and Measurements Come of Age. 
1, January, 1931; 3, Sierra Educational News, 
March, 1931. 
Purviance and Committee, San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Elementary Pupil’s Cumulative Record Card. 
1, May, 1931; 3, card; 5, limited. 
Purviance, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Organization Chart, San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
1, June 30, 1929; 5, Supt. Annual Report, June, 
1929, p. 7. 
Ross, Maurice B., San Diego City Schools. 
Results of the Administration of Form 1 of 
the Los Angeles Elementary Reading Test. 
1, May, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 
Waterman, Ivan R., San 
Schools. 
Growth of School Enrollment and Attendance 


in San Francisco Public Schools (1919-20 to 
1929-30). 


1, January, 1930; 2, no. 


Francisco Public 


Curricular and Extra-Curricular 


Abraham, Richard I., and Committee, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. 
Revision of the Curriculum for the Gough 
(Deaf) School. 
1, August, 1930; 3, typed. 
Sessions, H, A., Hanford, California. 
Changing a Curriculum for Changing Popula- 
tion. 
1, June, 1931; 3, book. 


Methods and Procedure 


Gray, R. F., and Purviance, San Francisco City 
Schools. 

Ten Years of Progress Handbook. 

1, September, 1930: 3, booklet; 


5 limited. 
Lewin, Lillie, San 


Francisco City Schools. 
Administration of Special Classes for the 
Mentally Deficient in the U. 8, 
1, December, 1927; 3, North Dakota Record, 
October and November, 1929. 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Educational Treatment of the Mentally Defi- 
cient in Public Schools (Based on a Survey 
of San Francisco). 


1, December, 1926; 3, typed: 5, no. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Tests, Measurement and Pupil Placement 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools 
Age and Ability of Pupils Entering and Leav- 
ing Junior High School, Fall Term, 1930. 
1, January, 1931; 3, Res. Bull. No. 24; 5, limited. 


Johnson, Clarence E., and Committee 
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Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Age and Ability of Pupils Leaving the H-S 
Grade of San Francisco Elementary Schools. 
1, March, 1931; 3, Res. Bull. No. 26; 5, limited. 
Ross, Maurice B., San Diego City Schools. 
Spanish Tests for the H-9 Grade. 
1, March, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


Curricular and Extra-Curricular 


Abraham, Richard I., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Study of Student Expenses in Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools. 
1, September, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, no. 
Brown, T. Malcolm, and Committee, Co-ordina- 
tion and Guidance Council, San Diego. 
Co-ordination Between San Diego City Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools. 
1, May, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 
Clark, Della S., and Committee, San Diego City 
Schools. 
Co-ordination Between San Diego Junior and 
Senior High Schools. 
1, June, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5 limited. 
Tupper, Dr. Charles R., San Diego City Schools. 
Student Organization in San Diego City Junior 
High Schools. 
1, June, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


Methods and Procedure 
Waterman, Ivan R., San Francisco City Schools. 
Schedule of Rooms Required for the Bernal 
Junior High School. 
1, October, 1930. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Tests, Measurement and Pupil Placement 
Purviance, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Higher Institutions Attended by Recommended 
and Partially Recommended San Francisco 
High School Graduates, 1928-29, Bulletin No. 
13. 


1, January, 1930; 3, Bulletin No. 13; 5, limited. 


Curricular and Extra-Curricular 


Committee, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Revision of Continuation Handbook, 
1, 1930; 3, booklet; 5, limited. 
Methods and Procedure 
Abraham, Richard I1., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Teacher Load in High Schools. 
1, October, 1930; 3, typed. 
on Co- 
ordination and Guidance Council, San 
City Schools. 
Home-Room Organization in San Diego City 
Secondary Schools. 
1, February, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 
Waterman, Ivan R., San 
Schools. 


Diego 


Francisco Public 


Utilization of San Francisco High School 
Buildings. 


1, November, 1930; 3, mimeo., Res. Bull. No. 21 


GENERAL SURVEYS 


Abraham, Richard I1., San Francisco Public 


Schools. 

Survey of Educational Program in Large Cities 
of the United States. 

1, April, 1931; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


























Abraham, Richard I., San 


Abraham, Richard I., San 


Francisco Public 
Schools. 

Survey of Kindergartens. 

1, May, 1930; 3, typed; 5, limited. 

Francisco Public 
Schools. 

Survey of Lunch Service and Undernourished 
Pupils. 


1, December, 1930; 3, mimeo.; 5, limited. 


Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Reading Survey of Low Fourth Grade. 
1, November, 1929; 3, Res. Bull. No. 11; 5, lim- 
ited. 
Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Special Surveys: 
1. Reading Grades 4, 5, 6. 
2. Mental Ability—H-6 Grade, 
3. Survey of Commodore Stockton 
(Chinese). 
4. Retardation—Low 1 Grade. 
1, October, 1929; 3, Res. Bull. No. 9; 5, limited 


School 


Lewin, Lillie, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Survey of Achievement, San Francisco Public 
Schools, H-3, H-4, H-5, and H-6 Grades 
(November, 1930), 
1, February, 1931; 3, Res. Bull. No. 25; 5, lim- 
ited. 
Waterman, Ivan R., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Survey of Elementary School Building Needs 
1, November, 1930. 
Waterman, Ivan R., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Francisco Junior High School Achievement 
Survey (November, 1928). 
1, November, 1929; 3, mimeo., Res. Bull. No. 10; 
5, limited. 
Waterman, Ivan R., San Francisco Public 
Schools. 
Garfield School Survey: 
1. Social Survey. 
Progress of Pupils. 
3. Pupil Achievement. 
4. Summary and Recommendations. 
1, September, 1930; 3, mimeo., Res. Bull. No. 18. 


Waterman, Ivan Public 
Schools. 
Survey of Junior and Senior High School 
Accommodations. 
1, December, 1930. 


R. San Francisco 


“Short Plays for Modern Players,” edited by 
Glenn Hughes, contains plays that vary remark- 
ably in tone, theme, setting and production re- 
quirements. Each is well within the ability of 
the average amateur group 

There are twelve one-act plays in this volume 
and it is published by D. Appleton and Company. 
Price $2.50. 


D. R. Henry of Muskegon, Michigan, has been 
appointed as principal of the Ventura senior 
high school and junior college. 

James Westeott has been appointed principal 
of the evening high school at Santa Barbara, to 
take the place of Grace R. Southwick, on leave 
of absence for illness for the next six months. 
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The Far-Goer 


EtMA McCANN Forsom 


Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata 


I 
Y cradle was a swaying tree 
Athwart an eastern sky, 
Ten thousand birds my morning sang, 
And seas my lullaby. 


And He who made the seas and sky 
With all that moves therein, 

He gave my feet the fragrant earth, 
And taught it how to spin. 


Il. 
Oh Earth, you are my chariot, 
As swift as eagle’s cry 
You bear me on beneath 
the sun, 
Until the stars draw nigh. 


Oh Moon, you are a lamp 
set high 

In windows of the night, 

To guide my wheeling 
chariot home, 

And bless my dreams 
with light. 





Oh Stars, you are the fiery gleams 
On ether’s endless tide, 
\ universe of seas and suns 


Where I enchanted ride. 


III 
I breathe in the budding rose, 
\ lark, I climb the sky, 
I sleep in the blind cocoon 
Of wakening butterfly. 


In every living thing 
I touch eternity, 
From star to dew-drenched mould, 
Myself, in all, I see! 
* * x 


From the Horn of the Moon, by Arthur Mason, 
is a charming story book of Irish fairy tales, 
beautifully printed and illustrated; published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, 
New York; $2.50. The sort of book that children 
thrill to read. 

* 7” * 

Reflections of a Resident Ex-Patriate, by 
Gerald Chittenden, is a provocative and stimu- 
lating commentary on present-day conditions 
Teachers will find real meat in these pungent 
and weighty chapters. A good book for all of 
us. Published by Longmans, Green & Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City; $1.50. 
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A Musical Conversation 


Victoriné Hartvey, Director of Music, Berkeley Schools 


Member of California Research Council, Western School Music Conference 


The New Superintendent Calls His Music 
Supervisor to a Conference 


UPERVISOR—Good morning, Mr. Sup- 
erintendent, you have called me to a con- 
ference. I had not expected such interest 
in the department of music as my department 
is only one of the many phases of your admin- 
istrative duties. I appreciate your early interest. 

Superintendent—My interest in music, Miss 
Supervisor, is paramount and I wish to know of 
what service I can be. 

Supervisor—Are you, perchance, a musician, 
Mr. Superintendent? 

Superintendent—I must honestly answer, Miss 
Supervisor, No, I am not a musician, but I have 
a genuine appreciation of music; I cannot sing, 
but I whistle about my work at home. I can 
play no instrument, but lose myself in listening 
to an instrumental artist or a great symphony. 
I have never lead a chorus, but of all school 
activities, chorus singing well-directed is one of 
the finest and most worthwhile; I have never 
taught a class in music, but feel sure I know 
superior teaching of music when visiting such 
a class. 

Supervisor—Mr. Superintendent, it appears 
that our city has secured an administrator who 
is wide-awake, alert, and up-to-date in his ideals. 
Just how do you value music teaching, and 
where do you place it in a school curriculum? 

Superintendent—That is too large a question 
for me to answer in detail at this time, Miss 
Supervisor, but be assured that I believe it 
ranks equal to any other subject of the cur- 
riculum in that it serves the child, and in return 
helps the child to serve itself and others. Ser- 
vice is the highest form of citizenship and it is 
our business to make the best citizens. 

And now, may I ask you what our music 
departinent is trying to do, and how the super- 
intendent of schools may be of help? 

Supervisor-—First, in our vocal work, every 
pupil—from kindergarten on through high school 
—sings. In the elementary and junior high 
schools, many are re-enrolled in glee clubs— 
boys, girls, mixed—in addition to the regular 
class-room work, 


In the senior high schools there are the 


weekly singing assemblies, besides a large elec- 
tion in the vocal classes — girls and boys glees, 
mixed choruses, a capella choruses, and special 
voice classes with a daily period and a regular 
credit. 

Will you visit our classes? In our instruc- 
mental work we begin with rhythm bands in 
our kindergartens, continue with individual and 
class instruction leading to small ensembles in 
the elementary schools; this means increased 
numbers, and better work in the bands, orches- 


tras, and small ensembles in the junior high 
schools. 


The instrumental work finds it greatest num- 
bers, its largest ensembles, and its finest work 
in the several bands, orchestras, and numerous 
small ensembles in the senior high school—a 
daily period with regular credit. Because of the 
demand, piano teaching (for a small fee) is 
given under the supervision and direction of 
the supervisor and the principal in each of our 
schools during school hours. 


Our slogan is—Every Child in Music and 
Music in Every Home. 

Superintendent—And in what way may I be 
of help in your aims, Miss Supervisor? 

Supervisor—First, know the value of music 
to the child, the home, the school, the com- 
munity; understand and appreciate our aims; 
furnish us with classrooms, auditoriums, neces- 
sary equipment—pianos, victrolas, instruments, 
records, books, and music material; see that we 
have enough time to accomplish our aims; give 
us teachers who are thoroughly trained—gen- 
erally and specifically, and give us homes we 
can call our own. We wil! endeavor to serve 
our best at all times. 

Superintendent—Miss Supervisor, you have 
clearly stated the aims, problems, needs. You 
are not asking too much for an efficient depart- 
ment. I shall keep in mind all you have said; 
make note of your needs, and render all assist- 
ance possible for music js an art that can unite 
the whole school department in thought and 
action, and can uplift the whole community 
through the child. 

Supervisor—We can ask no more of you, Mr. 
Superintendent. I thank you. 





















Thankfulness 


I am enclosing an original thought on Thank- 
fulness, as expressed by Mary Arbuckle, a 12- 
year-old girl in the 8th grade of Central District 
School, GRACE COOKE, 


Stanislaus county.—C. 


Teacher. 


| AM thankful for my home and parents who 
I provide me with food, clothing, and amuse- 
ments. My health, I consider a great advantage. 
Friends and religion are very needful. 
When I look the world, I give 
thanks to our heavenly Father for the beauti- 


out upon 


ful birds, grass, sky, flowers, trees, rivers, and 
everything in nature. 

I am very glad of the advantages of our soll, 
rain, and pleasant climate. 

We have so many modern appliances to help 
us do our work that we do not fully appreciate 
the work of the scientists who invented them. 
ignorant and 
Education, good government, 


Without schools we would be 
often do wrong. 
large harvests, free religion and freedom, are 
all possible in our country—America. 

For enjoyment we have games and other 
sources of pleasure. 

When we think of all the hardships our fore- 
fathers went through, unflinchingly, should we 


not rejoice and give thanks to God? 


* * * 


Call of the Primitive 


UTH A. FUNK, teacher in the Hawthorne 
School, Beverly Hills, has sent us a poem, 
“The Call of the Primitive,’ by Richard Kittoe, 
who is in the 6thB grade of Beverly Vista School 
in Beverly Hills. 
His poem follows: 


] WISH there never was a school, 


All lite was wild, without a rule. 


I wish they’d let the forest grow 
And leave the rocks for boys to throw. 


I wish they’d leave the trees to climb 
And make the world a poem to rhyme. 


I wish they’d tear the houses down 
And live in trees or on the ground. 


That would be the world for me, 
A world for boyhood in its glee. 
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Azalea 


profusion of Azalea blossoms ' 


Merced River 





Inspired by the 


along the 


FLoyp E. Dewuirst 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk 


C seus shrub, upon the river brink, | 


With graceful blossoms pendant, 
Your flow’rs have fresher charm, I think, 
Than hot-house blooms resplendent. 


Your petals, with their shimmer white, 
Above the water gleaming, 

Conceal a wood-bird’s nest from sight 
Where fledglings now are dreaming. 





I wander miles, by water fair, 
’Mid blossoms in profusion, 

And ponder why this sweetness rar¢ 
Should dwell in such seclusion. 


But, rambles o’er God’s untamed hills, 
Through scenes which senses ravish, 

Have shown me¢ His wilds He fills 
With gifts of beauty lavish. 


how 


*K kK 


Society for Occupational Research 


EMBERS of the National Education 
the 
research 


Associa- 
rapid prog- 
organizatik 


tion expressed surprise at 
being made by a 
begun in Los Angeles only three years ag¢ 

It is one of the pyrposes of this 
formulate plans by which this informatio 
be presented to students at the 
of the educational ladder. 

Another purpose is to 
course for educators to present this informatio1 
The growth of this work con- 
cerning occupations is evidenced by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California including among its 
courses that of Oceupational Relations, carrying 
graduate credit. 

Several of the high 
Angeles have incorporated an clective course 
occupations for the senior students. The Los 
Angeles Junior offering two courses 
in occupational 


ress 
society 

various levels 
training- 


sponsor a 


recognition in 


larger schools of Los 


College is 
relations. 
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Visual Aids in History Teaching 


FRANK Hitt Mixsetr, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Glendale 


ALUES in the use of visual aids in 
teaching have become widely recog- 
nized. As a teacher of history, it be- 
came the writer’s problem to use specific types 
of visual aids in definite teaching. The Visual 
Education Department of the Glendale schools, 
under the able leadership of Miss Ida M. 
Waite, offered a very desirable solution. A 
variety of materials was made available at this 
center and it remained for the writer to select 
and use these materials in the most effective 
manner. 
The following principles governing the choice 
and use of visual materials were followed. 


Illustrations, no matter how they be used, must 
be presented as an aid to usual instruction. 

No new visual device has replaced a recognize 
method of teaching. The laws of learning are 
not disregarded by the teacher using visual aids. 

Illustrations must be appropriate to a particular 
problem being studied. Many sources are avail- 
able and the need of the particular moment must 
be met. A moving picture of Daniel Boone ts not 
appropriate to the needs of a class studying the 
World War. Visual aids are not for entertain- 
ment but for supplementary learning in a par- 
ticular field of study 


The usual conception of visual education is 
teaching of information by means of the mo- 
tion picture. However, in the field of visual 
education the motion picture is but one phase. 
Such common schoolroom furnishings as black- 
boards and maps are visual aids in teaching. 
Flat pictures placed advantageously on a bul- 
letin board are excellent aids. Stereographs 
are helpful for individual. use. 

It is true that the motion picture has brought 
a rich contribution to the learning process, but 
often a slide or stillfilm is more economical of 
time and more to the point. No one visual aid 


should be used to the exclusion of others. 


Each has its place and each should be used 
where needed to contribute the maximum to 
the learning process. 


For example, as a part of a problem on 
“How Our National Government Works?” it 


was thought wise to use slides to show the 
governmental buildings and to bring out in 
class-discussion the national service of each. 
Slides were considered especially appropriate 
for group discussion and furnished a definite 
basis and limit for this discussion. The slides 
enriched the textbook study of this problem. 


The motion picture “Daniel Boone,” one of 
the Chronicles of America Photoplays, was 
used in a problem on “Pioneer Life.” The 
stirring experiences of the typical frontiersman 
in the pioneer setting were shown. Many valu- 
able impressions were gained that supplemented 
the textbook study of this problem. 


NOTHER type of visual aid that was 

found especially helpful was the stillfilm 
or film slide. A good illustration of the use of 
this aid was in the study of the War of 1812. 
The stillfilm “The War of 1812” enriched in a 
graphic way the story of this part of our coun- 
try’s history. The stillfilm when projected as 





Room equipped for visual instruction, Glendale 


a slide has the same merit of group-discussion 
with less expense. 


A novel feature developed as a result of the 
use of the stillfilm. The class decided it would 
like to construct its own film. The subject 
under discussion was the Mexican War. The 
class was divided into committees, each of 
which developed in pictures its phase of the 
problem. Original pictures and tracings were 
gathered and copied on transparent tracing 
vellum furnished by the visual education de- 
partment. These strips were cut the same 
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width as the stillfilm and projected in the same 
way with marked success and satisfaction. 

The stillfilm is often projected by means of 
a stereopticon. The baloptican in use in Glen- 
dale combines the slide and stillfilm features of 
the stereopticon with that of the opaque pro- 
jector. An opaque projector throws on the 
screen colored and plain postcards and illustra- 
tions from the size of a postage stamp or coin 
to that of illustrations from the National Geo- 
graphic magazine. 

Many useful pictures for opaque projection 
were secured from the Glendale visual depart- 
ment and also from the art department of the 
Los Angeles library. 

A map slide was used to excellent advantage 
in a lesson on the Purchase of Louisiana. A 
map of the United States was projected on the 
blackboard. The outline of the map was traced 
in with chalk by students. First, the outline 
of the original thirteen states, then that of the 
United States before the Purchase of Louisiana, 
and finally the area of the purchase were traced 
in, each in a different color. 

The map was gradually built and relation- 
ships were noted. A process of this type cen- 
ters every eye on the matter in hand and 





Making their own film at Woodrow Wilson School, Glendale 


impresses the lesson indelibly on the brain. 
This method of map tracing was also found 
economical in time when product maps were 
made. 


“ 


Certain flat pictures from the “Pageant of 
the Nation” series and also those from the 
“Pictorial History of California’ were found 
useful. 

In the use of any type of visual aid it is 
essential to measure the value in terms of re- 
sults. This measurement serves to stimulate 
review, serves to hold students responsible, and 
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is a satisfactory measure of the use of a par- 
ticular aid. 


In a carefully controlled experiment conducted 
by the author, it was found that students taught 
with appropriate visual aids did better work and 
retained more knowledge than did students taught 
by usual methods of instruction. When put to 
the test visual instruction pays. 


~ * « 


California School Employees Association com- 
prises the following affiliated groups. (Names 
and addresses of local secretaries are also 
given.) 


Association Society Address 


Athambra—R. E. Hamilton, 316 Hilliard Ave- 
nue, Monterey Park. 

Alameda County—G. W. Nickell, 3914 Agua 
Vista Street, Oakland. 

San Pedro Bay Cities—Mrs. A. M. Byrne, 11517 
Nebraska Avenue, West Los Angeles. 

Berkeley—C. C. Post, 1610 Rose Street, Ber- 
keley. 

Fresno County—R. A. Fleming, 3670 Wash- 
ington Street, Fresno. 

Glendale—D. Graham, 504-A Griswold Avenue, 
Glendale. 

Highland Park—Mrs. E. Holman, 3346 Isabell 
Drive, Los Angeles. 

Holly wood—W. E. Magee, Box 34, Tujunga. 

Los Angeles Harbor Distriet—D. Yates, 2525 
256th Street, Lomita. 

Los Angeles City—Mrs. E. Shiveley, 6449 King 
Avenue, Bell. 

Long Beach—A. E. Lewerton, 294 Molino Ave- 
nue, Long Beach. 





Pomona—A. Ancell, 556 McKinley Avenue, 
Pomona. 
San Joaquin County—J. H. Rothwell, 220 North 


Central Avenue, Lodi. 

Stanislaus County—F. S. Butterfield, c/o Junior 
College, Modesto. 

Sacramento County—A. C. King, 2016 J Street, 


Sacramento. 


San Jose—E. Riffe, 274 North 19th Street, San 
Jose. 
San Fernando Valley—Mrs. A. Clarke, 7152 Van 


Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys. 
San Diego—G. N. Flint, 328 Sampson Street 


San Diego. 


*_ * * 


Mrs. Mabel Scott Cornell of San Francisco has 
written a beautiful poem upon “The Cedar of 
Lebanon” in memory of Luther Burbank and 
honoring his favorite tree, under which he was 
buried. 


The opening lines are: 


In the heart of a seed, was potential this tree 





Whose arms now spread o'er thee Love's mantle of peace 
For Love was the urge that cherished this seed 
By nature to manifest Ge d § iove in @ tree! 
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T is with a great deal of pleasure that I report 
L.. you that every certified employee in the 
Jefferson School District, a total of 50, is a 
member of the California Teachers Association 
for the coming year. With best wishes for the 
year, I am, Very truly yours, R. L. Crane, Jr, 
District Superintendent, Daly City 


* * 


* 
The Isles of Paradi 
@ isies Oo aradcise 

TEVENSON’S Isles of Paradise,” a true 

story of adventures in the Samoan South 
Sea Islands, is a delightful volume by Miss Alva 
Carothers, a teacher in the Santa Barbara 
city schools. It is published and sold by the 
author, 1429 Chino Street, Santa Barbara; price, 
$3.00. 

The volume is dedicated to Thomas A. 
Edison, because of the Samoans’ love for the 
“Great White Chief”? who made “Little Stars” 
(electric lights), “Black Devils” (the phonograph) 
and “Spirits of the Dead That Move Along the 
Hall” (moving pictures). 

Paul E. Stewart, superintendent of Santa Bar- 
bara city schools, says: “Miss Carothers’ wide 
experience and travel in many foreign lands 
make her a uniquely successful teacher. She 
knows human nature, boys, girls and adults 
listen to her travel adventures entranced.” 

This book of South Sea experiences has re- 
ceived favorable comment by Stewart Edward 
White, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Stephen Mc- 
Groarty, O. O. McIntyre, and many others. 

State Superintendent Vierling Kersey 
has written to Miss Carothers as fol- 
lows: 

I have taken the opportunity to 
read your book “Stevenson’s Isles of 
Paradise” and have enjoyed it most 
thoroughly. 

It is written in a delightful and 
interesting style that seems to trans- 
port the reader to the scene of action 
and make him an actual observer of 
the happenings which you describe 

Your treatment of Mr. Stevenson 
gives a new light on the man, a new 
understanding of his character, and 
an appreciation of the place he holds 
in the hearts of the natives. 

The illustrations are attractive and 
enhance the value of the book. 


School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful 
to them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


Hina-Malama 


Moon-Goddess of the South Seas 
A LTHOUGH the second edition of “Hina- 


Malama, moon-goddess of Polynesia” by 
Sara Featherstone Robinson* is not yet off the 
press, many advance orders are being placed by 
libraries and schools. 


At the request of Superintendent Givens of 
the Oakland Public Schools, Miss Doris E. 
McEntyre, supervisor of English and dramatic 
art, has reviewed the book and has written the 
author regarding it: 


“IT have completed the reading of your vol- 
ume, ‘A tapa story woven from ravelings of old 
Polynesian myths and chants,’ and I am happy 
to tell you that the stories, the myths, and the 
chants, brought a genuine revelation of the 
imaginative life of the Polynesian people to ons 
who knew very little indeed about their beauti- 
ful legends. In my opinion the stories and the 
chants would be suitable for recreation type 
reading in grades six through ten 


“The boys and girls in our schools will enjoy 
the fairy tales of the Polynesian people quite as 
much as they enjoy the myths of the North 
countries and of Greece. This letter carries m)\ 
genuine appreciation for the opportunity to 
read your book in manuscript form. I hope that 
the day will come when the children of the 
West Coast will look with interest and rever- 
ence upon the beautiful traditions of the 


*A\ddress—2127 Ashby Avenue, Berkeley. 





Girls of Santa Barbara Junior High School are giving the South Sea 


Dance of Joy, taught them by Alva Carothers 











Polynesian and the Oriental people. It must be 
ndeed a satisfaction to you to realize that your 
ook will help to bring about this attitude of 
nderstanding.’ 

To Superintendent Givens she has written, in 


part: 


“In my opinion the material is exceptionally 
valuable. It is written in clear-cut, straight-for- 
ward English which boys and girls from grades 
ive through ten should be able to understand. 


“The stories and the chants are admirably 
worded, the simple and pic- 
turesque. I have told Mrs. Robinson that the 


naterial collected in her volume impresses me 


vocabulary is 


is being especially appropriate reading material 
boys and girls of this West Coast.” 


A Kindergarten Curriculum 


ERKELEY Public Schools have issued an 
oe extensive and commendable kinder- 
<arten curriculum, number 16 in the course-of- 
study monographs of the elementary schools. 

The committee which prepared this curriculum 
-omprised 14 teachers, headed by Ruby Minor 
who is director of kindergartens and elementary 
education and curricula in elementary schools. 


The volume, of 


nearly 500 pages, is_ well- 
written, admirably ar- 
ranged and generously 
illustrated. 

Each of the 17 ele- 
mentary schools in 
Berkeley 
kindergarten and 


includes a 


grades one to six in- 
clusive. Fourteen spe- 
cial classes and a Sun- 
shine School provide 
opportunity for adjust- 
ment for under-privi- 
leged children. Upon 
the classroom teacher 


rests responsibility for 





integrating the school 
lite of the child. She receives guidance and help 
rom the cyrriculum, which offers aid in the 
technique of teaching as well as grade place- 
nent of subject matter. Specialists in all sub- 
jects are available to stimulate and guide as 
needed. 
Kindergarten workers throughout California 
will be interested in giving careful study to the 
excellent Berkeley report 
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A Year-Book by Teachers 


IGH Lights of Teaching Activities in the 
Schools of Fresno City, 1930-1931, is a 
most praiseworthy bulletin of 45 pages pub- 
lished by the committee for publicity and pro- 
Fresno City 


fessional advancement of the 


Teachers Council. The chairman is R. F. 
Aspinall. The book is dedicated as follows 

In appreciation of Mr. O. S. Hubbard, our leader, wh 
spires us to lift our eyes and go forward, who gives us visi 

f High Places 
who has faith in us 


and the courage to work with the commonplace 
and whom we admire and respect. 

In a prefatory message Mr. Hubbard states 
“Teachers as a group are too often inclined 
hide the candles of their professional endeavors 
under a bushel. During the past year I hav: 
observed the fine work which the teachers arse 
doing in the fundamental subjects. I have no- 
ticed their ingenuity in gathering new instruc- 
tional materials and in developing new projects 


and teaching methods. These visits have im- 


pressed me with the fact that if all the Fres: 
teachers could become acquainted with the best 
that is being done in our own system the 
petus to professional accomplishment would 
incalculable.” 

This worthy bulletin can well be studied 


groups of teachers everywhere. 


Attuned 


CLARE Percy WestTeHAL, F? 


[ \ FTER the storm 


Across the sky 

A lattice-work of branches 

Laced with leaves— 

Colors indescribable 

For no mortal 

Can mix colors 

With Nature’s 
alchemy. 

The canvass 

Of the sky 

Blue or green 

Gold or silver? 

Or—merely gray— 

And the magic 

Of the tracery— 

Deludes the eye? 


May I—as I mix 

Life’s colors 

Bring the joy— 
of beauty 


To all whom— 


I pass by: 
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Magazine Binders 


for the rH 
School is 


/ 
= 





Library 








The best protection for current magazines. 


Strengthened and improved by new 
methods of manufacture, the “Bull- 
dog”’ is now the strongest, most durable 
and serviceable Binder of this type. 


Two pairs of jaws, as illustrated, hold 
the magazine firmly yet enable the 
reader to conveniently hold and read 
the magazine. 


Patented Locking 
Device for Bull- 
dog Binder. One Magazines cannot be removed without 
key supplied with key. 

each order. Offered in Full Library Buckram, or 


Pigskin back and corners with Buck- 
ram sides. 


See our catalogue for complete 
description 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Library Equipment 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 








“FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF.” Famous booklet 
by expert reveals best method for planning your own 


Retirement Income 


on a Sound Basis. Simple, Interesting, Authoritative. 
Copies Free to C.T.A. Members. Enclose 10c for Postage. 


James L. Taytor 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 










Trune Tower 








A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers, (67 
West 44th Street, New York City) have recently 
brought out several new volumes in their ex- 
cellent and valuable Extra-Curricular Library 
series, 

“All-School Activities” and “Group-Interest 
Activities,” by F. C. Borgeson, are volumes 1 
and 2 of a set dealing specifically with elemen- 
tary-school-life activities. 

“Dramatics,” by Pearle Le Compte, is a prac- 
tical handbook for teachers of dramatic arts. 

“Health Through Projects,” by G. D. Brock, 
offers to the teacher practical and _ tested 
methods by which sound principles of health 
can be effectively taught. 


~ * ~ 


The Model Aircraft Builder by Chelsea Fraser 
is filled with lively information and illuminating 
descriptions and suggestions; copiously illus- 
trated with easy-to-understand diagrams; pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York ($2.50); and is one of their series of 
Books for the Amateur Craftsman. 


Waterless Mountain 


OBINSON CRUSOE was written for 
adults. Treasure Island was written for 
children. Both books live in the hearts of all 

“Waterless Mountain” by Laura Adams 
Armer was written for children. They will revel 
in it. But the parent will read it, and will place 
the book among those experiences which have 
been very near and dear. 

The book has for its central character 
Younger Brother, a little Navaho Indian boy, 
destined by temperament to become a medicine 
man of the tribe. From his uncle, himself a 
medicine man, the boy learns the tribal myths, 
and the answers to the longings and aspirations 
that possess his childish soul. 

He is very much of a boy. He herds his 
sheep on the mesas and helps about the home. 
He is not averse to pranks and the capers of 
the average child; but his long vigils while 
tending the flock in desert wastes or on rocky 
mesas enable him to see “deep into the heart 
of things’—to take all nature into his con- 
fidence, and to see himself as part of it. 

The book is packed with information. Stories 
and adventure crowd the pages—but best of all 
is the exquisite spirituality of the narrative. 
The illustrations equal the text in poetic ex- 
position—Longman Green’s Prize Juvenile 


Book—1931. 


* x * 


Dr. John K. Norton, who served as director of 
the research division of the N. E. A. for nine 
years and who recently became professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, began his educational career as a teacher 
in the Alameda and Piedmont public schools in 
1917. 

Three years later, he became principal of an 
elementary school in Oakland. His attainments 
have not been in academic fields alone. While he 
was earning the Phi Beta Kappa key and honors 
in other national fraternities, he had time to 
achieve stardom on the athletic fields of Stan- 
ford University. 

He was a member of the United States 
Olympic team in 1920, and holder of the world’s 
440-yard hurdle record for seven years. During 
the World War he served as an officer in the 
psychological service of the army. 

His outstanding work as director of the 
bureau of extension and research at the state 
teachers college at San Jose in 1922 attracted 
the attention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation officials and he was called to the East. 

* * * 


Silas E. Coleman, killed by an automobile acci- 
dent recently in Oakland, was head of the 
science department of Technical high school 
there, and had been teaching continuously in 
the Oakland schools for 37 years. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Albert Clayton, Los Angeles, September 6. 

F. E. LeVere, Los Angeles, September 13. 

Alma Scheidemann, Los Angeles, September 6. 

Silas E. Coleman, Head of the Science Depart- 
ment, Oakland Technical High School, Septem- 
ber 11. 

Thomas H. Davis, vice-principal, James A. 
Foshay Junior High School, Los Angeles, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Ida M, Kerwan, for 53 years a teacher in San 
Francisco elementary schools, October 2. 

Ara Brown (Mrs. Fred) Sagehorn, high school 
teacher, Willits and Cloverdale, October 2, 

Florence Beckett Bohannan, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior High School Music Teachers Association. 





The Teaching Profession 
(Continued from Page 16) 
higher levels of civilization—not in a straight 
line but in an ever ascending course with its 
minor peaks and depressions, but it moves on 
and upward. 

This is no time to lose faith in education and 
to permit ourselves to join with those who 
would deny the children and youth of the 
country their full opportunity. 

Out of this depression there should come more 
and better education rather than less education. 

There are two apparently conflicting demands 
being made upon the public schools, one to 
reduce costs, the other to expand the educa- 
tional program. 

The demand that costs should be reduced is 
not made because it is believed that too much 
is being spent upon education, but because of 
the inability of those who have been paying the 
costs to continue to do so. 

The demand for an expansion of the educa- 
tional program is due to the necessity of keep- 
ing young people of high school and college age 
in school at this time rather than have more 
competitors for the decreased opportunities for 
employment; also to meet the local demands for 
junior college education and the re-education of 
adults on account of changing vocations. 

It is generally conceded that there is great 
inequality in the distribution of the tax burden 
forcing property owners to pay more than their 
just share. 

This convention has recognized and empha- 
sized the necessity for new forms of taxation 
for the support of the state and that a greater 
share of the costs of the public schools should 
be borne by the state. 

State Superintendent Kersey has said that the 
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major portion of school district and county 
taxes for schools must be eliminated so as to 
relieve the individual property owners. He sug- 
gested that a personal income tax was the only 
tax which would adequately meet the situation. 

The suggestion has been made that our edu- 
cational organizations should co-operate with 
the State Grange, the State Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, the State Farm Bureau Federation, the 
County Supervisors Association, the County 
Tax Equalization Association and others, in the 
development of a tax revision plan. 

This emergency should be capitalized 
for the improvement of our programs of 
education through raising again the old 
question of what education is of most 
worth. 

We should return to our homes and re- 
examine our courses of study, our pro- 
grams of administration and supervision, 
our plans and specifications for school 
buildings, and make effective all wise 
economies that may be made without 
serious loss to those being educated. 


* * * 


To a Monterey Pine 


Mary E.izasETH DONNELLY 
John Burroughs Junior High School 
Los Angeles 


De itiaes pine, faithful watch you keep, 
Gnarled and twisted above that deep 
Where thunderous, crashing, pounding waves 


Have buried themselves in hard, rocky graves. 


Winter winds, salt sea air, are things 

Like summer heat, that a season brings, 
Years are nothing and time goes by 

As you stand guard between sea and sky. 


Seasons are naught, eons a few, 
Time is little, eternity too, 
Calm your mien, tranquil and still 
As you watch on your lowly sentinel hill. 


And if I could sit and watch with you 
I know I could laugh at eternity too. 


Pain 


Mary ELiIzABETH DONNELLY 


— a pain 
That is worst of all, 

The pain of never 
Being loved at all. 
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State School Finance 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and disproportionate burden for school support 
in the school districts and counties of the State; 
and 


Whereas, the proportionate contribution made 
by the State for the support of public schools is 
entirely too small and is continuously diminish- 
ing; and 

Whereas, grave inequalities in the educational 
opportunities afforded children in the various 
parts of the State, and similar inequalities in 
the burden of school support, have resulted from 
the present methods of supplying school funds; 
therefore 

Be it resolved: That the California Associa- 
tion of Public School Superintendents initiate a 
complete study of present methods of school 
finance in this State, for the purpose of equal- 
izing the burden of school support, and of pro- 
viding more nearly equalized opportunity for 
education to the children of the entire State. 
and 


Be it further resolved: That the California 
Teachers Association be requested to participate 
in this study. 

And be it further resolved: That the Presi- 
dent of this Association be requested to appoint 
a committee of five to undertake this study in 
conjunction with a like committee of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


* * * 


Every community in Czechoslovakia must pro- 
vide a local library according to law. The 
libraries are financed by contributions from the 
municipality concerned and from the state, 
which through the ministry of education and 
the Masaryk Institute for Adult Education, 
exercises the supreme control of this authority. 
Last year the libraries cost the country over 
20,000,000 of Czechoslovak crowns. The number 
of libraries is 16,200, containing over 6,500,000 
books, and there are about 1,000,000 readers 
annually. 


x * * 


Elementary School Principals of San Mateo 
county held an organization dinner-meeting on 
October 18, in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, San 
Mateo, and formulated plans for a permanent 
organization. 

The following officers were selected to serve 
for the coming year: President, Warren Natwick, 
San Mateo; Vice-President, Mrs. Corwin, Menlo 
Park; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Jones, San 
Bruno. 

The association plans to hold quarterly meet- 
ings, at which time problems common to all 
principals will be discussed and speakers on 
leading topics of education will be presented. 
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International Peace Garden 
cae Association of Gardeners is 


sponsoring a project to establish an Inter- 
national Peace Garden on the border between 
the United States and Canada, in commemora- 
tion of the 100 years and more of peace and 
friendly relations which have existed between 
these two great neighbor nations, and to sym- 
bolize to the whole world, international peace 
and good-will. 


Participation in the creation of the interna- 
tional garden may lead the children to think in 


the language of peace and to be impressed with 
its idealism. 


To think peace actively and conscientiously 
will build up in the future generations the spirit 


and the will to peace and international good- 
will. 
Such a development in the minds of the citi- 


zens of tomorrow possesses far-reaching pos- 
sibilities. 


A teacher in the Detroit schools has stated: 


“In this day when there is so much talk of 
disarmament nothing could be more appropriate 
than the glories of a great garden to celebrate 
the long years of peace between the two coun- 
tries. We find in our school garden work with 
the children, that nothing cements their com- 
radeship and makes for good-feeling as does 
working together in a garden. If the school 
children of the two countries help to contribute 
in it, the educational value, advocating peace, 
would be the more emphasized.” 


For further information address Dorothy E. 
Hansell, national secretary, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

* * * 


Among recent books for children, brought out 
by Alfred A. Knopf, may be specially mentioned 
The Box of Daylight, by William H. Hillyer: 
Taras Bulba, by N. V. Gogol; and Something to 
Do, by Luella Lyons; three artistic and interest- 
ing volumes. 


* * * 


Cameron Beck, personnel director of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be in Southern Cali- 
fornia from January 1 to 22, 1932. His schedule 
of appearances before Southern California school 
groups will be in the hands of Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, chief, division of secondary education, 
P. O. Box 615, Sacramento. 

Mr. Beck is one of the most interesting and 
inspiring talkers available for school work. He 
makes no charge for his services except his 
actual traveling expenses. These expenses are 
pro rated to the schools calling for his services 
Last year the contribution made by each school 
did not exceed $20. 

School authorities who would like to have Mr 
Beck appear before their student bodies should 
contact Dr. Ricciardi as soon as possible. 


: 
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Music Land 


A Fifth Grade Project 


RutH HucuHes Warp, 54 Teacher 


Fairview School, Inglewood 


66 HO ever invented music anyway?” 

This question, asked by one of the 

boys during a music class led to one 

of the most interesting activities ever carried 
out by our 5A class. 

The children of this particular class always 
dreaded music and looked with terror upon the 
approach of the music period. However, from 
the very beginning they became so enthused 
over this new project that when February pro- 
motion time arrived they really hated to leave. 
And so it is with the class that followed 
them. 


This activity was divided into three units of 
work— 


a. The study of primitive music (including 
the origin and development of instruments.) 

b. The history of modern music. 

c. The making of the different instruments 
by the pupils. 

The children studied the history of the music 
of the Hebrews, Egyptians, Romans, Greeks, 
Chinese and Arabs as well as many of the 
primitive tribes, and found many delightful 
fables and myths telling of the power of music 
upon the peoples of those countries. 

Their research also brought to the class as a 
whole many interesting facts and stories of the 
famous composers and musicians of all nations. 


Songs Composed by the Children 


During the study of the staff and the devel- 
opment of written music, several songs were 
composed and sung by the children at the 
little weekly recitals mentioned later. 

While reading about the origin of the instru- 
ments and studying the pictures of those used 





Fifth Grade Children, Fairview School, Inglewood, with their home-made musical instruments 
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by the ancient nations, one of the boys asked 
if he might try to make an instrument for him- 
self. The pupils were delighted with the idea 
and immediately began gathering materials. 

Cigar-boxes, red-wood candy-boxes, gourds, 
cow-horns, coconut shells, bits of string and 
wire, cereal boxes, pieces of red-wood and pine, 
a nail-keg, jelly-glasses, bottles, pieces of bam- 
boo and reeds, and many other things eventually 
found their way into the school-room and 
played their important part in the making of the 
various instruments. 


All of the work was done in the class-room 
by the pupils themselves, 14 ukuleles, 7 ma- 
rimbas, 2 violins, a cello, 3 gourd banjos, 1 
zither harp, a lyre, 4 pipes o’ pan, a coconut 
fiddle, several drums, a Chinese tom-tom, a 
trumpet, some flutes, tambourines, and several 
other instruments being completed. Every boy 
and girl made at least one instrument and 
actually played real music on one or more of 


them. 


Miss Hayden, our music supervisor, cor- 
related the work of her department with the 
class-room project, which was in itself a cor- 
relation of history, geography, creative art, 
written and oral English, spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, and manual training. 


N operetta, written by the music super- 
A visor and presented by the pupils at the 
P.-T. A. Fathers Night program, was the cul- 
mination of the class-room music activity. 

A class-room Harmonica Band was organ- 
ized and from a class that a few weeks ago 
knew practically nothing about the humble 
“Mouth Organ,” we now have a band playing 
two-part songs in a very commendable manner. 
The soloists are exceptionally clever, playing 





the double—and _ triple—tongue movements 
without apparent effort. At the start of the 
activity these children were entirely ignorant 


of the operation of a harmonica. 


The pupils all enjoy playing their instruments 
and writing and learning their new songs, and 
one hour each Friday is allotted to the class 
for improptu programs. These programs have 
attracted a tremendous amount of interest in 
the community and it is not unusual to see 
among the parents present, musical supervisors, 
principals and teachers from the schools and 
educational institutions adjacent to our city. 

It is needless to say that from a group of 
pupils disliking music, has evolved a class more 
proficient and more interested in that subject 
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than any I have ever seen in all my experience 
as a public school teacher. 

The music period no longer holds its terrors, 
but is looked forward to with impatience by 
every child in the class. 

Among the many interesting and instructive 
books, pictures and magazines brought from 
the homes and libraries were the following— 
“Creative Music in the Home,” “Young Peo- 
ples Story of Music,” “Orchestral Instruments 
and Their Use,” “Primitive Music,” “Art Music 
Readers,” Kinscella “Music Appreciation Read- 
ers,” “What We Hear in Music,” “Alice in 
Orchestralia,” “Child Life’ magazine, and many 
others. 


Shadows of Old Saddleback 


Roy W. Coup 


HOMAS E. WILLIAMS and his print- 
‘i classes at Santa Ana high school and 
junior college have just brought out another of 
their exquisitely printed books. As in the two 
volumes previously produced by the Santa Ana 
shop, the typography, arrangement of material 
and press-work are most excellent. The engrav- 
ings are made by the offset process and add 
greatly to the other effective features of the 
book. 


The stories in “Shadows of Old Saddleback” 
are all by Terry Stephenson, author of “Caminos 
Viejos,” the first publication of Mr. Williams 
and his classes. There are fifteen chapters in 
the book. Each deals in an intimate way with 
the description and legends of Orange county. 
Chapter one is the description of Saddleback 
which is made up of two peaks, Santiago and 
Modjeska, and is the commanding physical fea- 
ture of Orange county. Most of the other 
chapters tell of the canyons of the county which 
Mr. Stephenson has traversed as a boy and man 
and which he has come to love because of their 
beauty, because of their history and because of 
their traditions. 

He also pictures the ghost towns of Silverado 
and Carbondale which lured the miners of a by- 
gone day. The hopes of the south in a new 
Eldorado were bound up in these two centers, 
which flourished for a time, then went the way 
of so many other communities of the great 
West after the ledges had “petered out.” 

“Shadows of Old Saddleback” is a limited 
edition. Those who may secure copies will be 
fortunate, as the publication is most worth- 
while. 
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State Board Meeting 


Items of Public Interest from Proceedings of 
the State Board of Education, 
October 1-3, 1931 


ALIFORNIA State Board of Education met in 

the City October 1, 2 
1931. 

The meeting 
Superintendent of 


of Riverside, and 3, 


was called to order by the 
Public Instruction and the 
member of the board, Daniel C. Murphy, 
appointed to the vacancy created by the expira- 
tion of the term of Charles Albert Adams, was 
seated. 


new 


Whereupon, the Board organized in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 2.1374 of 
the School Code, by electing C. L. McLane pres- 
ident and Mrs. Irene Taylor vice- 
president. 


Mr. Meclane 
mittees, 


Heineman 


re-appointed all existing com- 
appointing Mr. Murphy to fill the 
vacancies on committees caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Mr. Adams. 


The secretary presented a report of the activ- 
ities of the State-wide Committee on Teacher 
Unemployment, a committee appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. In view 
of the fact that the unemployment situation 
involved the question of certain professional 
standards, the board adopted the following res- 
olution, which was prepared by a committee of 
the board: 


Resolved, That under present conditions in 
California we support the Commission of Creden- 
tials in so administering the problem of the 
granting of credentials that teachers trained in 
California shall be given the preference.” 


Competition in School Athletics 


The board approved the spirit of a report 
made by the secretary in connection with State- 
wide Competition in School Activities. The gen- 
eral aspects of the report as presented 
approved by the board are as follows: 


and 


1. An extension cf 
is not desirable. 


inter-school competition 

2. Where such competition exists it should be 
limited to small areas, the amount of travel be- 
ing a determining factor. 

3. Where competition exists in 
activities not now organized under the Califor- 
nia Interscholastic 
should be set up by 
principals. 

4. Whenever inter-school competition is 
allowed, this consent should be the result of 
careful deliberation on the part of the school 
administrations concerned, and not merely a 
concession to school or community pressure. 

5. No inter-school competition of any kind 
should be allowed which is not directly under 
the control of the high school principals. 


inter-school 


Federation, 
sectional 


regulations 
committees of 


The secretary reported on the hearing which 
had been held before the Superior Court in and 
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for the County of Sacramento in connection 
with the alternative writ of prohibition which 
had been issued by a judge of that court in an 
effort to prohibit the board from entering into 
a contract with Ginn and Company for music 
texts. 


In order that the records of the board might 
be clear on the matter, the board directed that 
there be prepared a statement presenting a 
complete history of the adoption of music books 
and the letting of contracts therefor. The sec- 
retary was authorized to prepare such a state- 
ment to become a part of the minutes of the 
State Board meeting. 

N connection with a report presented by the 

Superintendent to the State 
tion, the following 
tional education in California, insofar as the 
State Board of Education is charged 
responsibilities therefor, was adopted 


3oard of Educa- 


resolution affecting voca- 


with 


Commission For Vocational Education 


Whereas, the people of the State of California 
did by act passed by the legislature of the 
State of California and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on May 29, 1917, accept the provisions and 
benefits of an act passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in congress assembled and approved 
February 23, 1917, to provide for the promotion 
ef vocaticnal education; to create a vocational 
education fund and 
therefor and 


making an appropriation 


Whereas, the legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia in section 2 of said act of acceptance 
provided that “the State Board of Education is 
hereby designated as the 
out the purposes and the provisions of said act, 
and is hereby given all necessary power and 
authority to co-operate with the federal board 
for vocational education in the administration 
of the provisions of the federal act and of this 
now, therefore, be it 


state board to carry 


act;”’ 


Resolved, that the State of Educatio 
hereby creates and establishes a Commission for 


soard 


Vocational Education whose duty it shall be to 
administer the policies of the State 
Education relative to vocational education and 
to recommend to the State Board of Education 
through its executive officer the adoption of 
such policies as may be deemed necessary in the 
administration of the program of vocational edu- 
The Commission for Vocational 
shall also be 


3oard of 


cation. Educa- 
responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the policies of the State Board of 
Education established in accordance with the 
provisions of the federal and state acts here- 
inbefore mentioned. Be it further 


tion 


Resolwed, that the members of the Commis- 
sion for Vocational Education shall be (1) the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall 
serve as executive officer for said commission, 
and (2) an assistant executive officer to be 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and (3) the following bureau chiefs 


(a) Agricultural Education 


(b) Business Education 
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(c) Homemaking Education 


(d) Trade and Industrial Education 


(e) Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 


R. MERTON E. HILL, representing the Uni- 

versity of and the California 
Association of Junior College Presidents, had 
been invited to appear before the State Board 
of Education to discuss certain important 
aspects of collegiate education. A summary of 
Dr. Hill's report is presented herewith: 


California 


First: The 


college as a 


junior 
rela- 


place of the California 
lower division institution in 
tionship to the state university. 


Junior Colleges Are Succeeding 


The number of junior college transfers to the 
University of California has steadily increased; 
the increase at Berkeley has been from 64 in 
1919 to 563 in 1930, and at Los Angeles from 


14 in 1923 to 218 in 1929. The first semester at 
Berkeley this year there are approximately as 
many junior college transfers as for both 


semesters last year. I have collected the records 
of 2980 junior college transfers to the Univer- 
sity of California. From these facts it is clear 
that the lower division function of the junior 
college has proven to be very important during 
the past decade. All of the four-year colleges 
and universities of California at this time do not 
have, in my opinion, sufficient buildings, equip- 
ment, and staff to take care of those graduates 
of California high who are 
higher education. 


schools seeking a 


It is my opinion that there should be the closest 
relation between the University of California and 
all of the junior colleges in California; there 
should, consequently, be a statewide’ effort to 
integrate lower division courses offered by the 
junior colleges with those offered by the Univer- 
sity of California and such other higher institu- 
tions as receive large numbers of transfers. This 
seems necessary to me to protect the needs of the 
students and make their transfer comparatively 
simple. 


Second: Characteristic types of terminal courses 


which may be offered to advantage in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 
Approximately two-thirds of the junior col- 


lege students do not stay long enough to meet 
the graduation requirements. The junior col- 
lege is a “one-year” institution for the majority 
of its students. In our study made of past 
junior college students we find that a majority 
go immediately from the junior college into 
occupational life. This fact places upon junior 
college administrators the responsibility of de- 
veloping occupational other terminal cur- 
ricula. 


and 


There are a few type curricula that should be 
presented in every junior college, no matter 
how small. One-year and two-year home-mak- 
ing curricula, commercial, music, industrial arts, 
and similar curricula may very well be offered. 
junior establish at least 


college should 


Every 


one curriculum that reflects its community 
activities. However, the time has come for us 
to survey the entire occupational field in Cali- 
fornia, determine what positions will be open 
to our young people trained in our junior 
colleges, and these positions should determine 
in no small measure the occupational courses 
we offer in our junior colleges. 


It is my opinion that the lower division work 
of the junior colleges should be strengthened 
and not abandoned, and that technical semi- 
professional and terminal one-year and two- 
year curricula should be developed on a wider 
scale than formerly. 


Third: Factors you should recommend for 
consideration in the establishment of a junior 
college. 


Here is a matter about which there will be a 
wide variation in opinion. The factors con- 
cerned will include at least the following: 


1. Number of high school graduates within 
the proposed district. A five-year period should 
be considered; 2. The numbers of such grad- 
uates who have not gone on with their train- 
ing over the previous five-year period; 3. The 
capacity of the proposed district to finance edu- 
cation. This will be determined by both assessed 
valuation and true wealth of the district; 4. 
Transportation problems within the district, if 
it is a rural area; 5. Probable size of the junior 
college after five years; 6. Types of curricula 
that should be offered. 


The Board authorized the State Superinten- 
dent to advertise for bids for arithmetic texts 


to be used in the elementary schools of the 
State of California. The Board also authorized 
the California Curriculum Commission to pro- 


ceed with a study of the needs of the state in 
the subject of arithmetic and to set up stand- 
ards for an arithmetic program for the entire 
state. 

a 


Teacher Training Conference 


The Board authorized the calling of a teacher- 
training conference, to be held at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, November 6 and 7. 
It also authorized the attendance of members 
of the board and a request to all teacher- 
training institutions to send representatives to 
the conference, with the understanding that 
those representatives coming from accredited 
institutions shall be considered as authorized 
delegates to the conference. 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
E. W. Jacobsen of the elementary schools of 
the City of Oakland, and Dr. Charles B. Moore, 
Principal of Franklin High School of Los An- 
geles, were appointed to membership on the 
California Curriculum Commission to fill the 
vacancies created by the resignations of R. D. 
Lindquist and Merton E. Hill, respectively, the 
appointments being approved by the State 
Board of Education. 

A petition was presented to the Board by the 
elementary school district of San Gabriel, ask- 
ing permission to hold an election to withdraw 
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from the Alhambra high school district. After 
a hearing in connection with the petition, the 
board approved the petition and authorized the 
ealling of an election. 


The Teachers Retirement Board reported the 
following annuitants approved for retirement. 
Their respective years of teaching experience 
are indicated following their names: 

Years 
of teaching 

Name Address experience 
George T. Beach, Los Angeles 30 
Christine M. Benson, Los Angeles 30 
Frances Mary Bliven, San Francisco 30 
Mrs. Frances E. Briones, Sebastopol 30 
Mattie B. Campbell, San Francisco 30 
Mrs. Grace Chadwick, Red Bluff 30 
Horace Case Coe, El Centro.... 30 
John A. Cranston, Santa Ana.. 30 
Louise K, Curtain, Los Angeles 36 
Jennie Mabel Deyo, Pasadena.... 30 
Mrs. Cornelia M. Farley, San Jose.. 30 
Mrs. Addie M. Farrington, San Luis Obispo 30 
Hattie I. Ferguson, Los Angeles 30 
Margaret G. Gillespie, Fresno...... 30 
Mrs. Emma Ann Gooch, Eagle Rock 30 
Mrs. Florence T. Hill, Inglewood.... 30 
Mrs. Jessie L. Josselyn, Coachella 30 
Lida Lennon, Gilroy. ee 30 
Helen C. Mackenzie, Pasadena.... 30 
Jessie A. McCoy, Downey................... 30 
Mrs. Barbara Parker, Paris, Kentucky 30 
Mrs. Maude T. Pesante, Oakland........ : 30 
Catherine Wilhelmina Ramer, San Jose 30 
Mrs. Irene F. Struckman, Oakland - $80 
Winifred L. Tarpy, San Francisco. 30 
Mrs. Gallie 'Thomas, Dos Palos...... 3 
Livingston E, Vickers, Anderson.. 30 
Eleanor B. Weyers, Los Angeles....... . 30 
Frances Effie Wixson, Myrtle Creek, Oregon — 
Kate Casaccia, Mariposa.. piekeaiie . 28 
Mrs. Amanda M. Chase, Los Angeles 2 
Mrs. Mary Alice Dana, Oakland.... i 17 
Mrs. Matta F. Dygert, Yuma, Arizona.. 27 
Mrs. Maud C. Fox, San Diego County...... 25 
Mrs. Alice V. Hightower, Redding 16 
Katharine E. Lahaney, San Francisco... 24 
Mrs. Mary E. McMurray, San Francisco 19 
Frank C. Mitchell, Biggs ‘ 18 
Mrs. Marie W. Orr, Ukiah.... 21 
Norma V. Peirce, San Diego. Ss 23 
Mrs. Lillian E, Reynolds, Hawthorne 27 
Mrs. Alice L. Seamans, Redding 21 
Vashti L. Skidmore, Tulare. a ; 28 
Mrs. Caroline H. Towle, Modesto 18 

The State Board of Education adjourned to 


meet in the City of Sacramento, January 7, 8, 
and 9, 1932. 
Respectfully submitted, 


V. KeERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Executive 


* * * 


Secretary 
P. L. Harned, secretary of the Tennessee state 
teachers association, who is also the commis- 
sioner of education of the State of Tennessee, 
recently was severely injured in an automobile 
accident. Mrs. Harned, who accompanied the 
Commissioner in the automobile, was killed. 
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Catalogues 
‘he Perry Pictures ©. sox 47, 


Malden, Massachusetts 








The Perr Pictures 


You will want pictures for November and 
December picture study. Order now. 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3 x 314. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5V4 x 8. For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 
Pilgrim Pictures, 
or 25 for Christmas, 
or 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. 
Size SV, x 8. 


Blue Boy Gainsborough 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. Size 


7x9 


Our 1931 
each with an 


box of 18 Christmas Greeting Cards, 
interlined envelope, for $1.00. 
No two cards alike. 


Artotypes 
Postpaid. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


Send 15 cents for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations. 





WOODSTOCK) 


THE MODERN TYPEWRITER | 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other machines 
in efficiency, to complete and round out big 
business organizations in its standpoint of 
neatness, speed, accuracy and satisfaction in 
work done a little better than it was ever 
done before. 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 


815 So. Hitt Sr. 
LOS ANGELES 


300 CaLirornia Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Facing the Facts 


Witrarp E, Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


Excerpts from address given at the convention of California Public School 
Superintendents, Riverside, October 5-8, 1931. 


HE public schools of the State of 


California are marvelous expres- 

sions of the popular faith which 

the people of the state have in education. 

We do not need a deeper popular faith, 

but we do need a clearer and fuller under- 

standing of public school education in 
California in 1931. 

2. As school people we become ab- 
sorbed in our immediate problems to the 
extent that we frequently forget the pub- 
lic which we serve. 

Some are by temperament and some by 
misconception indifferent or opposed to 
revealing to the public the information 
essential to a real understanding of our 
public schools. 

The “public be shunned” attitude can 
only result in a lack of understanding, or 
worse, gross misunderstanding. 

3. We school people frequently lose 
sight of the fact that many of our patrons 
standards for interpreting schools are 
largely derived from childhood experi- 
ences and schooling received many years 
ago, frequently under primitive rural 
school conditions. 

If these patrons misunderstand what 
we are trying to do in 1931 in our public 
schools, we have no one to blame but 
ourselves. 

We must let them know what we are 
doing, how we are doing it, why we are 
doing it, and what it costs us to do it. 

4. We do not fully appreciate the fact 
that we need continuous and reliable re- 
search and publicity, leading to a sound 
and adequate comprehension by the peo- 
ple of the schools which they have created 
and are supporting. 

5. The nation’s largest possibilities— 


economic, cultural, and spiritual—are 


dependent upon the quality and quantity 
of public education. 

Educational progress precedes and 
accompanies national progress. 

6. School publicity must be as the 
light from which the bushel has been 
lifted. Its aim must always be the im- 
portance of education in the lives of our 
people and not the glorification of 
person or any set of persons. 

School publicity must be honest 
natural, driving always at the center and 
vital part—the education of children. 


any 


anc 


7. The world is changing so rapidly 
that it is hard for the schools to keep pace 

Many parents believe that their chil- 
dren are not getting a “thorough educa- 
tion.” . 

A restive public mutters a lot about 
fads 
kept 

8. We are employees of the public 
We should inefficiencies. 
frankly and fully, while we patiently and 


and frills. Why? Because we hav: 
from them the real facts. 

admit our 
frequently point to the underlying causes 
of these inefficiencies. 

9. Our work is not the education of 
children alone. If we are to do our best 
work for the children, we must keep the 
public informed, so that we may secure 
their full co-operation in our work for the 
children. 

10. The public learns of its school: 
largely through processes of indirection. 
The most important publicity which a 
public school can have is the school itsel‘ 
and the vast work which it is doing, 
affecting directly most of the homes in 
the community. 


11. If a school or a school system is doing 
its work thoroughly and conscientiously, with a 
spirit and morale which makes for happiness on 
the part of the employees and joyful work on 
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the part of the students, we may be assured 
that the pupils will tell their parents; the teach- 
ers will tell their friends; parents will discover 
from personal visitation, and we will have a 
continuous process of “word of mouth publicity” 
based upon actual performance of the schools, 
the sum total of which is that intangible thing 
known as reputation. The work and the esprit 
de corps of the school are the best means of 
publicity. 

Tz. 
those with whom she comes in contact as being 
intelligent, professionally-minded, honest, and 
hard-working, we may be assured that the pub- 
lic will have a favorable 
school or school system. 

Each employee of the public school must be 
a missionary of educational progress in his com- 
munity, making known what we are doing, how 
we are doing it, and why we are doing it. 

13. There are many avenues of public sup- 
port and confidence, the main ones being: 

a. The schools 
publicity. 


If each teacher impresses herself upon 


impression of our 


themselves—“word of mouth” 


b. The newspapers. 

c. The radio. 

d. Student publications. 

e. Department of school information. 

f. The school “house organ.” 

g. Contacts with all organized groups (parent 
teacher associations, dads clubs, improvement 
clubs, luncheon clubs, etc.) 


14. 


nite responsibilities to four distinct groups: 


As public school educators, we have defi- 
(a) 
the children, (b) our fellow-workers, (c) parents 
and patrons, and (d) the taxpaying public. 

We owe to each child under our care as an 
individual the right to the maximum amount of 
growth and development from every standpoint 
under normal, happy, and healthy conditions. 


Our responsibility to our fellow-workers is 
one of friendly comradeship, expecting from 
them honest, conscientious, and able service 


under the best conditions which we can create. 

The parents have the right to be kept fully 
informed as to what we are planning to do for 
their children, how we expect to do it, and why 
we are doing what we are doing. 

The taxpaying public has a right to know how 
its money is being expended, for what it is being 
expended, and that each dollar that is being 


spent is bringing one hundred cents of real 
value to the children in our schools. 

15. Every district should give to its taxpaying 
public the facts of school finance. 

16. An analysis of the major aspects of school 


finances, including the evaluation of all of our 
educational procedures to see where economies 
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@ A New Basal Series 
of Work Type Readers 


THE NEw 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND and 
ETHEL MALTBY GEHRES 


Pre-Primer: Tots and Toys 
Primer: Pets and Playmates 
Book 1: Growing Up 

Book 2: New Friends 

Book 3: The Wonder World 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 

Book 8: The Round-Up 

May we send you complete information? 
SATO SOI 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 






San Francisco 
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CRAFTS 


INCO! 





Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


Fall Term in Session 
August 10 to December 11, 1931 


Complete professional training leading to the 
Bachelor's degree in 


ART EDUCATION—for teaching the arts 


and crafts in California high schools. 


APPLIED ARTS — advertising and poster 
art, design, illustration, costume design, in- | 
terior decoration, etc. 


FINE ARTS—painting and sculpture. 


SPECIAL NEW BUILDING FOR | 
EVENING & SATURDAY CLASSES 


Write for illustrated catalog—mention 
your special interest. 











F. H. Meyer, Director 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 
J 
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could be effected and a study of the ability of 
the district to finance a program of education, 
including financial resources and indebtedness 
of the school district, should be carefully gone 
into by each school district. 


17. Careful study should be made of salary 
schedules of certificated employees, comparing 
each class with the other classes in our own 
city; for instance, comparing the principals 
salaries with teachers salaries to see if they are 
fair and just and equitably distributed; also the 
salaries being paid by cities our size in other 
parts of the country. 

18. Careful evaluation and study of salary 
schedules of non-certificated employees along 
the same lines. 


19. Evaluation of educational efficiency and 


cost of special classes operated for deaf classes, 
handicapped classes, speech correction classes, 
atypical classes, “z” 


section classes, ete. 
20. 


An age-grade study to make sure that 


children are moving through the grades as rap- 


idly as they should. I stressed here the policy 


of giving to each child each year what he can 
assimilate and passing him on, rather than hold- 
ing up a standard for each child to reach which 
is impossible of attainment for many of them. 
I emphasized the fact that the school is made 
for the child, not the child for the school. 

21. Careful study of class size and teaching 


load in both elementary and secondary. 
»? 4 


Careful study of administrative costs and 


overhead, compared to other school systems and 
compared to businesses. 
23 


Careful evaluation of administrative costs 
of secondary schools, including heads of depart- 
ments, counseling, use of teacher time for ad- 
ministrative and clerical work, curriculum offer- 
ings, etc. 


a 7 
24. Careful study of reports and _ records, 


printed forms, and elimination of everything 
that is not actually serving a real purpose in the 
classroom bettering the instruction of children. 

25. Careful evaluation of our whole super- 
visory organization and the elimination of all 
unnecessary supervisory officers. My policy here 
is that one good supervisor is worth a dozen 
poor ones. 

26. Study of our library service; janitorial 
service; purchasing, stores, delivery; mechanics 
and workmen; accounting system; attendance 


department; health development department ; 


continuation and vocational education depart- 
ment, etc. The point being here that we are 
making a careful and continuous evaluation in 
our school system all the time of everything 
that is going on educationally to make sure, 
first, that it is worth doing. second, that it is 
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done well, and third, that it is being done with 
the least possible cost commensurate with edu- 
cational efficiency. 

Tax problem and tax situation which 
we face. 


Ranch owners and small home owners 
are being taxed beyond their ability to 
pay. 

If public education is to fulfill its obli- 
gations, it must work with other agencies 
to get an equitable and just tax system 
in California and get rid of the antiquated 
one we now have. 

I stressed very strongly the fact that 
California should have a well graded net 
income tax for the support of its public 
institutions, and that a much larger 
amount of the cost of education should be 
transferred from the local district to the 
state. 

A man who owns a ten-acre orange 
grove should not be taxed upon the ten 
acres of land which he owns, but upon 
the orange crop which he produces each 
year, where some years he has an excep- 
tionally fine crop, and another year he 
may have no orange crop, yet under our 
present system he pays the same taxes 
each year. 

While this net income tax is being 
worked out and adjusted, a sales tax 
would work as a temporary measure to 
help solve the problem. 

As school people, we have no longer a 
right to ask for tremendous sums of 
money unless we can point to the sources 
and help secure those funds. 


State printing of textbooks. 


I stressed here as strongly as I could 
the fact that state printing is not the 
problem ; the problem is state uniformity 
or the question of whether we should 
have local adoption of our elementary 
textbooks or state adoption. 

For the last 46 years we have had state 
adoption of our elementary books, based 
upon the assumption that all children are 
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of equal intelligence and all third grade 
children will use this same book. 

In our own school system we have 
schools where the average ability to do 
academic work is twice as great in one 
school as in the other. 

Under our present system we are ex- 
pected to use the same books for all the 
children in a given grade throughout our 
system and throughout the entire state. 

If we are to consider the best interests 
of the individual child, the local superin- 
tendent who selects his teachers must 
also have the authority and the respon 
sibility of selecting his books, because 
after the selection of the personnel, books 
come next in the education of children. 

I stressed the fact that in school sys- 
tems where a good research department 
is carrying on a continuous and a reliable 
research and publicity, making the facts 
known to all the patrons and taxpayers 
that the California Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, which in the past has sought to 
force its way in to make surveys in cities 
where surveys are not needed, should 
attend to its own business. 


Inyo County Institute 


NYO County Teachers Institute was held at 

Independence October 14-16. Mrs. Ada W. 
Robinson, county superintendent, and her asso- 
ciates arranged a very interesting and helpful 
program with local school-people, representa- 
tives from the State Department of Education 
and from the California Teachers Association 
as speakers. 

There were a hundred or more persons in 
the audiences which included parents and inter- 
ested citizens as well as the teachers of the 
county. 


H. H. Hoffman, Inyo county representative 
on the C. T. A. Council of Education, made an 
excellent report and took charge of the mem- 
berships. 

Interesting musical and dramatic numbers 
were presented by groups of school pupils. The 
community singing was noteworthy. The Insti- 
tute was markedly successful. 
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Sonoma County Institute 
Roy W. CLoup 


UPERINTENDENT O. F. STATON held 
Sin. institute of Sonoma county at Santa 
Rosa October 14, 15 and 16, in the Santa Rosa 
high school auditorium. The address of welcome 
was given by Mayor George R. Caden, which 
was followed, after musical numbers, by Honor- 
able Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who talked to the teachers 
on the “Civic Duties of the Educators of To- 
day.” 

Elementary section meetings followed which 
were under the direction of local teachers or 
supervisors and had as instructors Helen Hef- 
fernan, Chief of Rural Education; D. L. Hen- 
Garfield junior high school, 


Clara E. 


nessey, Principal 


Berkeley; and Kaps, State Teachers 


College, Chico. 


The afternoon meeting was also given over to 
section meetings, the morning speakers being in 
attendance, as were also Mrs. Lillian Hill, Chief 
of the Bureau of Mental Hygiene, and Mary A. 
Ward, State Teachers College, San Francisco. 

At the evening meeting, the Santa 
school band and the Santa 
professional club sponsored an 


esting program of music. Dr. Paul F. 


Rosa high 
Rosa business and 
womens inter- 


Cadman 
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of the San 
with a most 


Francisco stock exchange followed 
instructive address on “Education 
in Relation to the Present Economie Crisis.” Dr. 
Cadman outlined the causes for the present 
economic conditions and showed in a clear and 
interesting manner the reasons which promoted 
fear and over-speculation on the part of capital. 

The morning general program, in 
addition to musical numbers, had as the speak- 
ers, Mrs. F. V. Vollmer, Oakland, vice-president 
of the California 
Teachers, and the 
Teachers 
most 


Thursday 


Congress of 
State 


Parents and 
Executive Secretary, 
Association. Mrs. Vollmer 
thoughtful talk on the duty of 
parents in their relations to schools and teach- 
ers. Mr, Cloud told of the 
problems of the Association. 


California 
gave a 
aims, desires and 

The section meetings which followed immedi- 
ately, and the afternoon 
the direction of the 


sections, were under 
same corps of instructors 
who had been in charge the previous day. 

Thursday evening a full program of 
was enjoyed as were readings by Mrs. 
Bennyhoff. 


music 
William 


On Friday morning, after the musical num- 
bers, Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, head of the 
School of Education, Stanford University and 
dean of educational activity on the Pacific 
Coast, addressed the meeting, taking as his sub- 
ject “A Philosophy for the Educative Process.” 
Dr. Cubberley’s address was most attentively 
received by the audience, and many helpful sug- 


gestions were propounded. 


The meetings were re- 
sumed with the same corps of instructors as on 
the previous day with the exception that Mrs. 
Alice Brewer Wells, physical education super- 
visor, Marin county, Winifred Van Hagen, chief, 
bureau of physical education for girls, and Anna 
Maud Anderson, 8upervisor of art, Kern county, 


elementary section 


were also listed as speakers. 

At the same time the elementary sections were 
in session, the high school teachers of Sonoma 
county met. The speakers addressing them on 
Wednesday were Honorable Vierling Kersey, Dr. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dr. L. H. Peterson of the 
University of California, and Dr. Frank Hart of 
the University of California. On Thursday, Dr. 
W. W. Kemp, dean of the School of Extension, 
University of California, Fletcher 
Harper Swift, University of California, Julian 
A. MecFee, chief, bureau of agricultural exten- 
sion, Maude I. Murchie, chief, bureau of home- 
making, and Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief, bureau of 
business education, were the speakers. 


Professor 


During the afternoon a program by the music 
teachers of the county was enjoyed. 

The Friday program had as its instructors, 
Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, professor of aerodynam- 
ics, University of and Dr. Ira B. 
Cross, economics, University of 
Friday morning, the trustees of 
Sonoma met in connection with the 
Institute. Sam H. Cohn, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Helen Heffernan, 
and Mrs, Lillian Hill were in charge of the pro- 


California, 
department of 
California. On 
county 








gram. In the afternoon, but not as part of the 
institute, the teachers of the county were 
privileged to hear an address by General Smedley 
3utler, United States Marine Corps retired. 

Mr. Staton is to be commended for the excel- 
lence of the program which he presented to the 
teachers. The Santa Rosa Junior College faculty 
did not attend the institute, it being the desire 
of the instructors of that institution that they be 
allowed to attend the annual convention of 
junior college instructors which meets at a later 
date. 


* 
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North Coast Section 


Roy W. CLoup 


EACHERS of Del Norte, Trinity, Hum- 
a ee and Mendocino counties comprising 
the North Coast Section, California Teachers 
Association, met in convention at Eureka Sep- 
tember 14-17. Mrs. Bertha Murray, superin- 
tendent of Humboldt county and chairman of 
the arrangement committees, opened the meet- 
ing with a friendly talk. 


Mayor Sweesey of Eureka gave the address 
of welcome, to which G. J. Badura, president 
of the Section, responded. After musical num- 
bers and a prayer by the Reverend Farrar, Hon- 
orable Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, gave an inspirational address, 
taking as his subject “Man and his institutional 
life.” 

Following Mr. Kersey’s address, the first 
meeting of the Section was called, with Mr. 
3adura presiding and Mrs. Annie R. Babcock 
acting as secretary. A. O. Cooperrider, prin- 
cipal of the Arcata union high school, J. S. 
Cotton, principal of the Fort Bragg highschool, 
and Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, principal of the 
Willits grammar school, gave their reports as 
delegates to the N. E. A. The State Executive 
Secretary, California Teachers Association, then 
talked on the aims, desires, and accomplish- 
ments of the organization. 


The convention which followed had many in- 
teresting and instructive sessions. Teachers of 
the various counties took part on the program. 
The outside instructors were Mrs. R. E. Phillips 
of Los Angeles, Dr. Charles Jacobs of Santa 
Barbara, Mrs. Mabel Gifford, Mrs. Evelyn 
Clement and Dr. Ira W. Kibby, of the State 
Department of Education. Among those who 
entertained with musical numbers were Ritchie 
Smith, and Glenn Wood of the Oakland school 
department. Mr. Wood had charge of the mu- 
sical program. 


The superintendents of the three counties 


joining with Humboldt county, Fred D. Patton. 


of Mendocino, Mrs. Clara Kreiss of Trinity, and 
Harold Jenkin of Del Norte, and George Albee 
of the Eureka city school system, were intro- 
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duced to the teachers and presided at several of 
the section meetings. 

At the election of officers Ray R. Wilson of 
Ukiah was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Badura; Roy Good, superintendent of the Fort 
Bragg schools, was re-elected to the Council 
A. O. Cooperrider as a council member and Mrs 
Babcock as secretary, continue in office, their 
terms not having expired. 

Vice-presidents elected were Minnie Smith of 
Eureka, C. J. Reeves, Crescent City, and Mrs 
Clara E. Kreiss, Weaverville. James G. Glenn 
and Miss Lena Guidery of Eureka, were elected 
members of the Teachers Aid Committee. 

Several alumni meetings of the various 


teacher colleges were held and at a meeting 
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called by Dr. Arthur S. Gist, president of the 
Humboldt State Teachers College, at the col- 
lege, an association of principals was formed. 
Ralph Doughty, principal of the Ferndale high 
school, was elected its first president. The ex- 
pressions of a number of the teachers in attend- 
ance was that the sessions were among the most 
helpful they had ever enjoyed. 

The resolutions included thanks and appre- 
ciation to all who contributed to the success of 
the meetings; and a memorial to Elena Brode- 
rick, a beloved teacher who had passed on. 


The report of the Legislation Committee was 
unanimously adopted. It recommended: 

1. The enactment of such legislation as will 
provide for the levying, collecting, and equit- 
able distribution of a sales tax on such com- 
modities as are now considered luxuries. 


2. The enactment of legislation which will 


provide for a graduated personal income tax. 


3. That the present tenure law be suitably 
amended so that boards of education cannot 
reduce salaries for the purpose of depriving 
teachers of their tenure rights. 

4. Protesting the enactment of any legisla- 
tion seeking to prevent further diversity in the 
curricula of public schools through the addition 
of new subjects, which of necessity will increase 
the present tax burden. 

5. Opposing the enactment of any legisla- 
tion that might transfer the budget power from 
the local boards of education to any other 
county authority. 


* * * 


California-Western School Music Conference 


phages SECTION of the California West- 
ern School Music Conference, which is 
affiliated with the National Music Supervisors 
Conference, makes the following announcement 
of its fall activities: 

There will be a demonstration program on the 
Pasadena Junior College campus, given by the 
Music Education Departmefit of the Pasadena 
secondary schools on Saturday morning, 9 a. m., 
November 14, to which all music teachers in the 
schools of Southern California are cordially 
invited. 

The program is under the direction of John 
Henry Lyons, director of music education of 
Pasadena city schools. Mr. Lyons is assisted by 
a corps of well-equipped teachers and a very 
worthwhile demonstration of music in the junior 
high, senior high, and junior college is ex- 
pected. 

There will be round tables and demonstrations 
of class instruction in applied music as well as 
glee clubs, orchestras, band, small ensemble 
groups, and the boy choir. Luncheon will be 
served at the Junior College cafeteria at 75 cents. 
—Amy G. Miller, President, Los Angeles. 





Recent School Changes 
Southern California 


Reported by E. C. Boynton, Manager, Placement 
Bureau, C. T. A. Southern Section 


N October 5, 0. E. MeDowell, principal of the 

evening high school at Glendale, died in a 
hospital in Glendale. His position as principal 
was filled by the promotion of Normal Hayhurst, 
vice-principal of the Hoover high school, in 
addition to his work as vice-principal. 

One of the members of the department will 
serve as acting chairman for this year. The 
teaching subjects in mathematics were filled by 
the selection of George L. Ogden, now resident 
in Glendale, principal last year of the union 
high school at Princeton, Colusa county. 

ERRATA: At Inglewood, George W. Crozier is 
still city superintendent. tobert Crawley was 
incorrectly reported as having been elected to 
that position. Mr. Crawley is elect:d to be 
assistant superintendent and business manager 
of the Inglewood schools. 


* * * 


The National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland have issued a joint manifesto in con- 
nection with the attempt to make large reduc- 
tions in the salaries of teachers in those coun- 
tries. They express their willingness to bear 
their full share of sacrifice in the present finan- 
cial crisis but protest against unjust reductions 
of their earnings. 
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Teacher Rating 


Committee Report as Given at Southern Council 
of C. T. A., October 3, 1931 


its teaching service, and teachers desire 


Sint the public desires some assurance of 


some tangible evidence of their success for pro- 
tection, it would seem that a system of evalua- 
tion of teaching is desirable, and since openly 
resisting rating at the present time endangers 
public esteem, we suggest that in order to pro- 
mote proper principal-teacher and supervisor- 
teacher relationships the superintendent of the 
school district authorize a survey of teacher 
rating to be made, including among others on 
the committee teachers from all departments of 
school work where rating is used. 


It is felt by the committee that since the 
present methods are mainly subjective in char- 
acter that some technique of rating might be 
worked out based on achievement, that some 
standards might be set up whereby teaching 
and not teachers can be effectively evaluated. 

The committee suggests co-operation with re- 
search departments or university instructors in 
making studies to test the validity of certain 
present procedure and to collect facts upon 
which to effect desirable changes. 

The committee felt that the present rating 
technique both in teacher selection and judging 
teaching success is based upon opinion and per- 
sonal judgment, much the same as that used by 
success of pupils. These 
weaknesses have a demoralizing effect on 


teachers in judging 


teacher morale. They feel the evaluation of 
teaching is measurement problem and that by 
using available evidence and resorting to new 
research that now evaluation methods could be 
devised which would harmonize the groups. 

The committee felt a close relationship to exist 
between their work and that of the professional 
ethics committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GeorGciA B. Parsons 
Chairman 
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Cc. S. Hammond & Company, publishers, with 
Pacific Coast headquarters at 45 Second Street, 
San Francisco, M. H. E. Beckley in charge, re- 
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cently brought out a Home and Office Atlas 
containing a new series of maps and with latest 
official census figures. This atlas is thoroughly 
up-to-date, is abundantly illustrated with pic- 
tures and graphs in addition to the maps, and is 
designed for school, library, and office use 

= « > 

Lorne W. Barclay has accepted appointment as 
director of the National Parks Association with 
offices at George Washington University, 700 
Twentieth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
president is Wallace W. Atwood and the general 
secretary is Robert Sterling Yard. 

Mr. Barclay is internationally known for his 
distinguished work in the fields of educatio: 
and out-of-door affairs and is particularly well- 
qualified to serve as the head of the great 
National Parks Association. 
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Coming Events 


November 4-6—Nevada county institute, 
Grass Valley; Ella M. Austin, county superin- 
tendent, Nevada City. 


November 9-15—American Education 
Week. 

November 13-14—California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, Southern 
Section, annual meeting, Long Beach; W. W. 
Clark, secretary-treasurer. 


November 15-21—National Book Week. 


November 18-20—Napa county institute, Napa; 
Eva Holmes, county superintendent, Napa. 


November 23-25—Stanislaus county institute, 
Modesto; A. G. Elmore, county superintendent, 
Modesto. 


November 23-25—Tuolumne county institute, 


Sonora; G. P. Morgan, county superintendent, 
Sonora. 
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December 4—C. T. A. Board of Directors 
meeting, Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles. 


December 5—C. T. A. Council of Education, 
semi-annual meeting, Hotel Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. 


December 14-17—C. T. A. Central Coast Sec- 
tion, San Luis Obispo. 


Monterey, San Benito, San Luis Obispo and 
Santa Cruz counties. 


December (4-18—C. T. A. Southern Section, 
Los Angeles. 

Inyo, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
Ventura counties. 

December 21-23—C. T. A. Bay Section, Oak- 
land. 

Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, Marin, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara and Solano counties. 

December 21-23—C. T. A. Northern Section, 
Sacramento. 

Amador, Butte, Colusa, El Dorado, Glenn, 
Lassen, Placer, Plumas, Sacramento, Sutter, 
Tehama, Yolo and Yuba counties. 

December 21-23—C. T. A. Central Section, 
Fresno. 

Merced county at Merced; Madera county, 
Fresno county, Fresno city, and Kings county, 
at Fresno; Tulare county at Visalia; Kern county 
and Bakersfield at Bakersfield. 

December 21-23—Mariposa county institute, 
jointly with Merced county, at Merced; Mrs. 


Lottie J. Wegener, county superintendent, Mari- 
posa. 


December 21-23—Imperial county institute, 


El Centro; C. B. Collins, county superintendent, 
El Centro. 


February 20-25—N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, Washington, D. C. 


April 9—-C. T. A. State Council of Education, 
annual meeting. 


June 23-August 3—University of California 
summer session, Berkeley. 


Summer, 1932—Tenth Olympiad, Los 
Angeles. 


* * * 


Vallejo voters, by an overwhelming vote, re- 
cently approved bonds for $230,000 to build a 
new junior high school. The new building will 
house 700 pupils; construction will begin 
shortly. 

* * * 

Fall River Mills school district, in Shasta 
county, recently voted $8000 in bonds for a 
new, two-room elementary school building. 

i * * 

A. I. Vinacke, head of the history department 
in the San Luis Obispo senior high school, has 
been giving his classes illustrative material 
from an extended trip through Mexico. Last 
summer Mr. Vinacke spent most of his vacation 
in Europe and brought back a supply of sup- 
plementary information. 
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A BEAUTIFUL BULLETIN 


issued four times yearly; systematic: 


| ally develops the natural history of 
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the West Coast. Each 
heavily illustrated and liberally sup- 
plied with teaching aids. 


number is 


The four numbers yearly consti 
tute a volume. Vol. I (more than 
350 pages devoted to “Frogs, Toads 
and Salamanders,” “Birds,” “Trees of 
Valley and Foothill,” and “Weath- 
er’) may still be obtained in paper 
numbers for $1.75, or bound for 
$3.00, post paid. 

Vol. II, in preparation, with its 
color inserts, will be even more sump- 


} tuous than Vol. I. Its price is $1.75 


in advance. 


Nature Study Services 


Two outstanding aids for elementary science, general science and biology 


Western Nature Study 


Nature Study Illustrated 


Unique and extraor- 
dinary service con 
sisting of nature pic- 
tures on film strips, 
prepared for projec- 
tion much as are lan- 
tern slides. Ten strips 
yearly, each consist- 
ing of 25 pictures, for 
use in a still-film pro- 
jector. Each strip de- 
voted to a different 
subject. Subscriptions 


are $20.00 yearly for 


i 


a total of 250 pictures. 
| Nature Study Services 
| San Jose State College 
| San Jose, California 
Enclosed find $......... 


| Study. 


(Underscore items desired) 


| (J Send information regarding Nature Study 
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Is this the penalty 
of Unshaded Lights 
in your home ? 


Your Optometrist knows the penalty of unshaded 
lights. He will tell you that the unkindly glare of 
unshaded lights: is equally as harmful as insufficient 
lights. He will tell you, too, that this treacherous 
glare causes eyestrain and weakness, which is too 
frequently the sole cause of painful headaches, 


nervousness, irritability and general inefficiency. 


Don’t imperil your health through improper light- 
ing. Be kind to your eyes and nerves — use shaded 
lights throughout your home for safety, convenience 
and comfort. Before building—or remodeling — your 
house write to the Bureau for your copy of the free 


booklet on home lighting. No obligation whatever. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 
Los Angeles Fresno 











